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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


7OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
NESDAY, 2nd of APRIL next, the Senate will pro- 
WED. yo 
eed to elect Examiners in the following departm 
arts Salarie Present Examiners, 
— “i500 'T. B. Burcham, Esq, M.A. 
1500. Rev. Prof. Heavisi le MA. 
3. B. Serra: 
Rev Alford MEAS 
e T. B. Burcham, Esq. “M.A. 
in Chemistry . sn Prot. pee A. F.R.S, 
mh Lan nage . elille, Esq. 
tein Te Pens nome =! 20. Rev. A. Walbaum. 
Sve in The Hoorn Greek fine Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 
ie New — and son { Rev. Prof. Gatch, M.A. 
Scripture History... vee 
MEDICINE. 
nein the Practice of M edicine 1500. {Alen Zoetia, Esq. M.D. 
One in Surgery... --1502, Joseph Hodgson, Esq. F.R.S. 
One in Anatomy and Physiology'1500. Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
One in Physoney © and Compa 107. Prof. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
one in Meevery end the Die-¥ 199, Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
One i yew Medica mand 100 fo. gee Esq. M.D. 


a oot Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
ee Rhee we er vannounce their names to the Registrar on or 
before the 26th of March. 

Somerset House, By rher of the Senate. 
March 5th, 1851. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_MATRICU- 
LATION COURSE for the UN MY ERSITY of LAR DOR 
—This Course will consist of LECTU RES and EXAMIN TIONS 
in the Subjects appointed for the MATRICULA TION BXAML 
TON in the University of London, viz., Classics and x 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry, and "Natural Philosophy. The 
Course will commence on the 10th of March, and be coelinned 
(vith a Setalents vacation at Easter) till the 2ist of June, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and a at Four 
clock. Fee, Fi os > Guineas for the Course. 
For _— particulars apply at the Secretary's 
Feb. R. W. JELF. AN D Principal. 





GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


N EXHIBITION of the WORKS of Ge 
STUDENTS of the Head School, Somerset House, an 
the Branch Schools throughout the Kingdom, WILL BE OPEN 
ere ~ the Public, in the Bevel on lace, MARLBOROUGH 
HO . Pall Mall, on and after NDAY, the 17th of March, 
4 WALTER RUDING *DEVERELL, 
Secretary. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 

All WORKS of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
ays intended for the cosuing EXHIBITI ra at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent i ONDAY, the 7th, or by Six 
o'clock in the Evening of TUESDAY, the sth of. APRIL NEXT, 
after which time no Work can bly received, nor can any 

Works be received which have a been publicly exhibited. 
The other v7 necessary to be observed may be obtained 


at the Royal A: =o 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 
but the oyal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


At Rr- os of LONDON, Incorporated by 
Charter. — Subscription of 1851—Each PRIZE- 

UAL DISTRIBUTION will be entitled 

RK of ART 





ro! y i A.R.A., or ‘The 

Villa of Lucullus,” my J. F. Willmore, A-E.R.A., after W. T. 

itch ; and, in addition, a volume of 31 wood engravings by emi- 

nent artists, illustrating Goldsmith’s poem of ‘The Traveller.’ The 

impressions of * Villa of Lucullus’ ere now ready for those 
who select that subject. GEORGE GODWIN y Hon. Secs. 

444, West Stran EW IS POCOCK, 








Rovar ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
The Directors have the honour to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Subscribers and the Public that the SEASON of = Royal Italian 
Opera will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, March 29th. 
Full particulars will be duly a 


N ESSRS. BENEDICT and LINDSAY 
SLOPER’S PIANOFORTE CLASSES, conducted by Mr. 
LINDSAY pares ond Mr. E. SCHULZ (during the temporary 
absence of Mr. edict). hese Classes for LADIES are held on 
seetage and nd Fridays a, at No. Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 
at all the princi Music Warehouses; 
of MS uindsay Sieee te Southwick-place, Hyde-park ; and of Mr. 
E. Schulz, 30, “Maddox- -street, Regent-street. 





S'. MARTIN’S HALL._MONTHLY CON- 
CERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, under the 
Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—The FIFTH ‘CONCERT 
will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 19, wees 
will be performed, for the first time in this eountry, 
from the Mass in B Minor, of John Sebastian 
Motet, * Ne Pulvis et Cinis’; the Second Act of vOluck’ ‘8 ‘Opera, 
* Orfeo’ ; and a Selection from Weber's‘ Oberon.’ V. —Mrs. 
Endersohn, Miss Kearns, Mdlle. Graumann, Mr. Herbert § or 
Marchesi. The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hul- 
lah’s First Upper School. Tickets :—Reserved Seats, 6s.; Double 
ditto, 9s. ; Area, 38. ; Double ditto, 4s. 6d. ; may be had of Mr Joun 
ARKE ry 449, West Strand ; of the Music-sellers ; and at St. Mar- 
in’s Hall 


WIDOW LADY wishes to give FINISHING 

LESSONS on the HARP and PIANO, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Blackheath, Bromley, &c. Direct to S., at Mrs. Wxicut's, 
Stationer, Greenwich. 


T° BE LET, during some Evenings in each week, 

the GIRLS’ BRITISH SCHOOL-ROOM, in Harp-alley, 
Farringdon-street. The Premises are admirably adapted for Lec- 
tures, or other Educational purposes. Particulars may be learned 
at the School-room, between the hours of Nine and Four, any day 
except Saturday. 











KETCHING FROM NATURE.—Mr. Henry 
Cc. jpoywy © Professor of Drawing at Putney College, and 
Member of t! Ai, of Painters in Water Colours, gives 
LESSONS in “SKETC NATURE, and a Course of 
Instruction express! y preparatory thereto.— Particulars and terms 
may be obt at his 37, B st ‘ord-street. 








ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the EXHIBI- 
TIONS of FLOWERS and i in the SOCIETY'S GA 
DEN in the present ae 3 take place on the following 
SATURDAYS—viz. : oy BY une 7, and July 19; and that 
Saturday, April 5, is the last p= on which the usual privileg 
Tickets are issued to Fellows of the Society. Each Fellow may 
Seo ss 48 =e Tickets, at 3s. rie each, at the Society’s 
Office. en! 


Gocrer 





Y OF ARTS |s 
ADELPHI, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 


The Council of the Society of Arts request attention to the fol- 
announcement, from which it will be seen that it is their 
desire to encourage the production of Philosophical Treatises on 
the various d artments of the Great Exhibition, which shall set 
forth the pecu ae —— to be derived from each by the Arts, 
ecessf y : tises {he the pro 
ecessfu' A. are e property of the Society’; 
and should the Council see fit, they will rill cause the same to be 
printed and published, awarding to amount of any 
prott which may arise from the carson of the 


accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the large 
Metal sod a Teens ty-five Pounds for the best, and the Society's 
en Pounds for the second-best Treatise = oe 

west = the section of Raw Materials and Prod: 

A M bp yl Topies for the best, anda : small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
chibited in the section of Machinery. 

A Medal and ren es Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Manufactures. 
it mite 2 and ese second beat ) pet. ond a small 

ounds for the on the obj 
cahibited in the ection of of Fine A: _ 
occu 
the ae of the Bridgewater ecupy as early as possible eighty pages of 


will also award its large Medal and Twenty-five 
¢ best general Treatise upon the Exhibition, treated 
politically, and statistically ; and small Medals for 
Treatises on any special object or class of objects exhi- 


The Treatises to be delivered at the Society's H bef 
the Soth of June, 1851, addressed toGrorcE Gaove, Nea Seore os tary. 


ROYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 


. OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
¢ PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in thi 
STITUTI TION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
yaeSUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
arch next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of J uly, 1851. 
B ~ FEE for Students qwesking every oy  s 








during the Session, 


in the week 
Twod days in the week, 
One day in the week. i is. 
Hours of Attendance from 
lars may be obtained on at the College. 


(vin ENGINEERING.—A GENTLEMAN in 
Pernt fooctiont practice hes a VACANCY for an ARTICLED 


€ must be wi 

spear the Profeation, and be of a'teachable disposition, "Such 

bt ii aa ee Meant Cos of qe! yt gy a of 
‘atling’s N Soaubee Office, 409, Strand, London. 





Further 














REPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY. 
MIDDLESEX, conducted by Mr. UNDEKWOOUD.—The course 0: 
instruction pursued at this Establishment aims at insuring for the 
Pupil sound and extensive classical knovietos, combined with 
that acquaintance with the ag! and German Languages, 
History, ¢., which has now become 
essential to 1 a liberal. \ Sania “Inclusive terms, from _50 ~” - 
Guineas, according to the age of tl the Pupil. Reference can be gi 
so peneahe of — who have distinguished themselves at Public 
ls. Mount Pleasant Houseis surrounded by its own grounds, 
nearly 14 acres 4 extent. 


B RUCE CASTLE 
TOTTENHAM. 








SCHOOL, 


Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, and is 
about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hertford. It 
stands in a park containing nearly Srenty | acres a land, and the 
a countr’ i A a and salubri 

A description of Castle will be * found in the * Beauties of 
Ensiand and Wales,” rand in Lysons’s ‘Environs of London.” 

In addition to the Conductors, there are six resident Teachers. 
The course of study is such as to enable a young man, immediately 
on leaving ——s to enter ~ of the Universities, to engage in 

- the Military or Naval pro- 
ya ‘Much “general Re er oe communica’ by means of 
acourse of private reading,in which the Pupils are induced to 
nance. ures too are delivered on various branches of Natural 


phy. 
In their plans of government and Yr the Conductors 
—- - 1. ye as far as possible to the religious principles, 
wers, and good —- of their Pupils. The grounds 
of th the Bel shpat regulations, and he Ry employ 
—y~ of the Pepile, age are. and at all times the Patits 
meouraged to appl for information respecting everything 
which is not perfectly clear to their mine. Acting on the prin- 
sige referred to, an ected with it, the Conductors 
have fan By in rendering the acq —- of knowieio. toa 
certain degree, what with unlimi means and under perfect 
arrangements it would be entirely, namely, a source of continued 
pleasure to the Scholar. 
= may the same principles, also, they have been enabled 
to d lispense, to a very great extent, wit th artificial rewards and 
and to ‘iat hn boys th in the business 
of school government. ral puni ishments they aniray dis- 
card ; ane with rare ah, they have found that, by. treating 
a boy being, of g natural fee ing, it is 
aite ‘pies te induce upright conduct, a gentlemanly 
lemeanour, a desire to oblige, and an anxiety to avoid the inflic- 
tion of pain, whether moral or Physical. To the early formation 
of habits of industry, the 
of a love of knowledea” the elevation of ha moral feels and the 
developement of the mental and physical powers, the ——" 
direct their most strenuous efforts, being convinced by long expe- 
rience, that beside the direct benefits conferred upon their Pupils, 
it is by such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure founda- 
tion for solid acquisition. 
concise view of the gine in use is given in a small pamphlet, 
entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, Tot- 
tenham ;’ which, with the Prospectus, may be had on application 
by letter or otherwise at the School. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING 

Mr, FREDERICK SANG, From tHe Royau Acaprur of of 
Mcnicn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in ‘the rincipal Public Build- 
ings of t re Metropolis, begs toinform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably inc his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
et < Private and Public — ht in any part of 

e United K on the most mable s,and in any 

of ‘the CLASSI SAL. MEDIEV AL. er. or MODERN STYLES~— 
Apply to F. Sano, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 























CALOTYPE OR TALBOTYPE. 


O BE SOLD, for less than half the cost price, 
a CAMERA OBSCURA, tri stand, &c. with Lens, by 
A. ROSS, complete, for taking "LA DscaPis, 94 in. by 74in. 
Also, a SMALL CAMERA OBSCURA, ripod stand, &c. with 
compound set of Lenses, by A. ROSS, ain for taking POR- 
TRAITS, 24in. by 2 in. 
The above apparatus may be Seen, ant FW4 ascertained, at 
Mr. A. Ross's, 2, F 


O PU BLISHERS: and OTHERS.—A CLASS- 

MAN, of the University of Oxford, is anxious to meet with 

some iter ARY EMPLOYMENT, of a sedentary nature, as 
Editing, &c. "Address ‘i. ¥F., Post Office, Oxford. 


FFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
—Exhibitors having in some cases applied to the Contractors 
to be allowed to provide copies of their own Illustrations on steel, 
in lit thography, or colou engravings, to und up with the 
Official Illustrated Catalogue, as near as penetanie fee to the descrip- 
tion of their productions, Messrs. SPICER & CLOWES to 
state that where such Engravings or Plans have been approved of 
by the Executive Committee, they have agreed to insert them. 
er ices BROTHERS, Joint Contractors to the 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Royal Commission. 
Official Catalogue Office, 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hyde Park. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXC.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS fetenied L, 4 insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the , the 29th ; and 
BILLS not later than Sionday. the Sist inst, 
London: Longman, Brown and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—JOHN CHAP- 
MAN’S CATALOGUE, Part XIL, is now ready, gratis, on 
application. —142, Strand. 
* Books of a high inteliectual character, beautifully written, ex- 
tromele well got De and widely circulated.”—£ztract from Lord 
rundel’s Speech in the House of Lords, April 18, 1850. 


Books. .—Just published, a CATALOGUE of 
curious BOUKS, containin, us Wrecks Works on ae Occult Sciences— 
Books of Prints—Commonwealt! e important Works 
on the Fine Arts—Early Lm Books~racts on 
ey ne aye and ™ 

be had on a plication . or ~3 forwarding a twopenny stamp to 
GEORGE BU MSTEAD, 205, High Holborn. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, ye .. 
LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS added to this eutencive, Library during the past 
year is now ready, and will be — ed post free in answer to all 
applications enclosing six s 
HARLES Epwarp Mupie, 2, “upper King-street, Bloomsbury - 
square. 























opery and the 

















Just published, gratis. 
ART IV. of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, t,- VALUABLE SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, at greatly reduced Prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD, (Suc- 
cessor to the late J. et een 82, Newgaie-strect, London, If 
required by post, two stamps to be forwa 
Now ready, price 58. plain and 68. Semel; Proofs, 7% 6d, 
N AP of BORNEO, With enlarged Plans of 
* Sarawak end Labuan, together with tT" Physiol ep 
f the Indian A mstructed, and Inscri o the 
Members of the. Borneo, Church Mission, by AUGUSTUS 
PETERMANN, F.R.G. 
3, Waterloo-place, Pall: mall, March, 1851. 
_P* ARD & CUNNINGHAM, AccTIoNEERS, 
on No. 37, bg yn ag SE BOSTON. U. U.8. _ 
*x* Consignments 0 ntings, 5 
Goods, and er articles, respectfully soli ted forsalesat ser Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 
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m0 SCHOOL S.—An Artist, “experienced in | 


. teaching, and holdinga Professorship in a College near town, 
has two days in the week disengaged, for the occupation of which 
he would be happy to treat with the Principal of a College or other 
Educational establishment.—Address, P. H., care of Mr. Green, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 


~~ FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
‘NUTT begs to call the attention of the public 
e tohis Establishment for the Sale of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
both Old and New, in various languages, and in every depart: 
ment of literature. His stock is one of the largest of its kind in 
London, and is being continually augmented by weekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. He has recently satay ate the follow- 
ing Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and forwarded 
anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps. 
CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 
THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
BOOKS. 


270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-street), removed from 


Fleet-street. 


Just published, price THReEPENce, Post FREE, 
No. 2 for the present Year 





or 
\ ILLIS’S HIGHLY-INTERESTIN 

CATALOGUES of BOOKS, Autographs, Black aes r 
‘Works, and valuable Publications in General Literature, all in 
good Library condition ; for Sale at low prices : 


PRECEDED BY 


WILLIS'S NOTES FOR THE MONTH; 


a Series of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 


Men. 
*x* This is the cheapest Periodical published monthly. Sub- 
scription Three Shillings per annum. 


_G. Wiiuss, I Bookseller, Piazza, Covent-garden, 
ENGRAVINGS. 


JEORGE LOVE, 81, BUNHILL-Row, FInsBury, 
Lo —- 
ints Collectors he has on Sale int sehneed prices) a valuable 
e assemblage of Ancient and Modern Engravings and 
Etchings in fine condition, selected from ~~ most important aud 
celebrated Collections that have been disposed of in this Country 
and on the Continent. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps ; and 
they may also be had of the Importers of English Books in the 
following Cities:—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Charleston, and Washington. 

Established above 60 years. 
Hales by Auction. 
A Museum of Articles from the South Seas, New Zealand, 
Egyptian Antiquities, §c. 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James's, on THURSDAY, 
April 10, a 4 comets the EXTENSIV E COLLECTION of 
. 1O0MAS SON, Esq., of Grasmere, Fy estmoreland, that 
well-known fo Nd a is changing his residence. It consists 
of Chiefs’ Staffs of Office, double and single-handed Clubs of all 
\-breakers, rare Patus of Stone, Bone and 
eads of Iron, Stone, Jade and Shell ; 
iy Tikis of Jade Spears, some armed = Le bone, unique ; 
Bows and Arrows, some poisoned ; Blow-pipes and Darts, Javelins 
with Obsidian heads, &c., Wooden Swords, "Shields Paddles, Fish: 
hooks and lines, Necklaces and celets, New Zealand Cloaks, 
Carved Tools, Dresses, Trinket Boxes, Oval Bowls, one an immense 
one, and a great variety of other articles from the South v— New 
Zealand, Australia, North-west _ of America, South America, 
Caffraria, China, &¢. ; also some Egyptian Tablets and Figures of 
Bronze, Stone and Wood, &. from the late W. Salt’s Collection, 
Belzoni's, &c. &c. 
ding, and Catal had. 


ay be viewed two days p 
Leicester-square.— Very handsome Modern Furniture, the 
Collection of 117 Pictures, chiefly of the Modern Schovl, 
about 20 Gilt Frames.—A Peremptory Sale. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, sehen reservation, on the Premises, No. 32 
Cranbourne-street, Ye Ee on THU meO AS. 13th of 
March, and followin .~ Pp the and 
well-manufactured F RNITURE, mate dine appointments oe a 
Drawing-room, two Dining-rooms, &c., Bed-room of the best de- 
scription and in nice condition, Sevres and Dresden Ornaments, 
Clocks, a Carved Marble Group and two Busts, Carved and Gilt 
engete Tables and Gl: the Collection of 117 Pictures, includ- 
ig The he of Love, aot The English Ballad Singer, 
Lan O'Connor; Sunday Evening, r; The 
Medway by Moonlight, Pether ; The Young Kecruit, Ri a le; 
Market Cart, hw vy and Morland ; View in Rome, or ; 
Ruins of a Castle, by D, Roberts, R.A.; View in India, b Daniels, 
R.A. ; Holy Family.t b Raffaelle : The ‘Country Squire, Van Stry; 


and Specimens of the Works of 
Armfield Scott Hughtemberg 
. 2 
ogarth Rottemham Rembrandt. 
=! prior, Catalogues gratis. The Pictures will 
Th and the Furniture, &c. on Friday.—5, Pall 

















Ostade 
Watteau 
Dolci 





Fine Engravings, Pictures, and Drawings, from the 
Cabinet uf an Amateur. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Aatiioneten, of i tees Property and Works illustrative of 


the Fine LL by ‘AUCTION ,.at their H 
3, ellinaton sree, 4, on MONDAY 


recisely, a 
a ES, and f we NGS, chiefi: ely from the Cabinet of an 
ur; comprising ch oie Etchings yy the Old Masters, the St. 
Cecilia, and other Virgin with the N ~~ Arm, and 
be a important W om Antonio, in fine states— Works 
Rembrandt, Ovtade Hollar, and other ntemnt 
Sfasters Th ie Drawi mple ‘urner— 
Ruth Gl t Interior of a Gothic Pigall, by by Catter- 
mole—J udgment Ay Solomon, by_ Haydon, in his best ——. 
{mens the Paintings will be found—Ruims of Carthage, a Sketch 

Lock on the River S 


rher—the tour, by Constable—< upid 
and Psyche, by Stothard; and other pleasing examples of Art 
fan: ig examp: 


To be viewed to-morrow and Saturday previous to the Sale, and 
ogues had, 























Valuable Books and | Books of Prin ts, the Prope rly ofa Gentle- 
man going Abroad. 
. r 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Ww orks illustrative of 
the Fine Arts? will SELL by AUCTION, at their yes | 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
following day, at One precisely, nome VALUABL EB 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, and PUBLICATIONS pont 
with the FINE ARTS, the Property of a Gentleman leaving 
England ; including a very choice Series of the Works of Van der 
Meulen, from_the Collection of James Earl of Waldegrave—the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. a choice set—a fine copy of the 
Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. on the largest paper—Saint Non, Voyage 
Pittoresque de Naples et Sicile, 5 vols.— —a large paper copy of 
Turner's Southern Coast—a choice series of the Works of Salvator 
Rosa—Pennant’s London, illustrated with several hundred En- 
gravings—the Works of Morland, collected and arranged—Collec- 
tion of the Works of Hollar, Carter, and Cotman’s Architectural 
Remains—an = eae Copy of Herbert and Brayley’s Account 
of Lambeth Palace—Hume, History of England, 11 vols., Boyer's 
splendid edition—an Illustrated Copy of Lysons’ Magna ony 
10 vols.—Pilkington, Dietionary of Painters, illustrated with P. 
traits—the Bibliographical Works of the Rev. Dr. tae-oee 
beautiful Pictorial Publications—an extraordinary, extensive, and 
— celectons of Catalogues of Sales of Paintings from 1739, in 
37 vols. &e. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues hads 


& JOHN 





Choice Engravings, Drawings and Paintings. 
U TTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, will SELL by Pgs acta at their Great 
Row, Sl, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, March 13, and following 
day, a COLLECTION of CHOICE ENG RAVINGS, mostly of the 
English School, from the Collection of a Gentleman ; comprising 
some very desirable Works in the finest preservation, many being 
choice Proofs of Aliamet, Bartolozzi, Bolswert, Browne, Daullé, 
Drevet, Earlom, V. Green, Hogarth, Le Bas, M‘Ardell, Major 
Mason, R. Morghen, Pether, Ravenet, Sir R. Strange, Turner 
ivares, Watson, Wille, &c.; choice ‘Proofs of the Works of 
William Woollett; Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in portraits 
and other subjects, nearly all most brilliant proofs; Portrait of 
Charles IL., by Faithorne, splendid proof; Madonna di San Sisto, 
by Miller, a very early proof, signed by the engraver ; Boydell’s 
series of vings, nearly all choice proofs; % fodern Water- 
colour Drawings, and Dramtags by Old Masters; choice Frame 
Engravings, a few Paintings, a Celestial Globe, &e. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Books and Objects of Natural History, Scientific Apparatus 
and Miscellanies. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King- er Covent eaten on 
FRIDAY, 14th of March, at 13 o'dlock, ‘A FINE ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE by TU LLEY & SONS, 3h ~inch. pon meme oe 
Machine —Medieine Chest — Quadrant — Pentagraph — Daniell’s 
Battery—Chemical and other Apparatus— Books on Natural His- 
tory—Edwards’s Botanical Register, 10 vols.— Meyer's Illustrations 
ritish Birds and their Eggs, 7 vols —Cuvier’s Animal ——9 
dom, 8 vols,— W ood’s British Entomology, Sowerby’s Conchoiogiecal 
Illustrations— Pictures and Engravings—Shells— Minerals—Coins 
—Antiquities— Musical Box—Two double Guns, &c. 
May be viewed on Thursday, and Catalogues hed. 


Fossils. 
M®.,; J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
RIDAY, 2ist of March, a COLLECTION of RARE 
PALE zole and other FOSSILS, all arranged on Tablets with 
rames and localities attached, and the two Mahogany Cabinets, of 
16 drawers each, in which they are contained. 
Catalogues are e preparing, 





To Amateur Turners and Others. 


O BE SOLD, by AUCTION (unless previously 
disposed of by Private Contract), the last week in Mar 

1851, by order of the Executors of the late JOHN MARSHALL, 
Esq. of Wallingford, a FIVE-INCH LATHE, by HOLTZAPF- 
FEL & Co., of London, with over-head apparatus, brass, and wood 
pullies complete. A sliding rest, with sets of slides—oval, eccen: 
tric, universal, nas yeloid, ring, die, drilling, and 18 other 
brass chucks—3t wood chucks—flat surface in mahogany case, 
with perfect stra pnt SS boring collar, and a great Sasbety ty of 
Tools ‘of every ription.—Three Sets (12in., ¥in., 6in.) of 
—w & Co. 3 Die Stocks and tops complete, in mahogany 
cases—a case with quadrant, &. for setting tools—a 8; ma- 
hogany tool — fitted up with racks, } and shelves 
—a Spanish mal ogany \ “— bench, with drawers—a double rose- 
wood screw parallel vi 

The whole was fitted’ up ey the late Proprietor regardless 
expense, is in excellent order, and well worthy the attention of 
Amateurs. 

For particulars, and to view, apply to Messrs. Hitirarp, Auc- 
tioneers, Lower Wharf, Wallingfor: 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

* ae & bane None aa Fry * Statesman’s Port- 
folio’ Offi 4, Grea moronge we London, undertake the 
PRINTING of BOOKS, *PAMP LETS’ SERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges ; the +—~ attention at the same time 
being paid to the Publishin; epartment, where eve! 
is made to push the sale of Works. A Specimen Pamph 
work, with prices, a — lete authors a Guide, sent post free fo: 
Gentiemen will save near iy one half by employing Hore & Oo. 


On DON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
LWAY. —CROYDON and EPSOM_LINE.—ADDi- 
MONAT. TRA ey ACCELERATION of TRAINS, and RE- 
DUCTION of ARGES for ANNUAL TICKETS.—On and 
after the Ist of or + additional Express Trains will ran from 
Epsom and Croycvn every morning. and from London Brides 
every afternoon, performing the journey between Epsom ai 
= 35 minutes, and between Croydon and London ‘in 
20 minutes 
Several of the Ordinary Trains will be accelerated, and addi- 
tional Trains will run (including a Train leaving London Bridge 
for Croydon at 12 15 every night). Full particulars will be given 
in the April Time-Tables. 
In order to extend facilities for suburban residence in saat 
with this line, the following greatly reduced scale of cha 
Annual Tickets will come into operation on and after the ist of 


y next :— 
2nd Class, 
#0 0 











London to Tesess ae, 
to Croya 
to Carshalton or —- 
to Cheam or Ewell.. 

to Epsom 


Ist Class, 
Seem, or Aunereyes : 


FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
London Terminus, Feb, 25, 2851. ee 


’ 
CMar. 8,’5] 
= Ra 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ) MEMBERS AND OTHE 
HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITp. 
TION, for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE by M 
Premiums ; incorporated by Special Act of Parliament “ttt 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
this Institution was held on 19th February, MEETING « 
DURING THE PAST YEAR, 
The number of bgt Policies issued has been... 
The Sums assured by these, exclusive of of Annuities » * sont 
And the Annual Premiums on New A ee 


SINCE THE INSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY ry 18, 
The number of Policies issued has been 

Covering Assurances amounting to upwards - 

The Subsisting Assurances now amount to.. 

The Annual Income of the Society is. 

And the Accumulated Fund now is.. 

These vesults are the more satiafactory « as the Directors ham 
adhered to their rule of allowing no Commission to any ume 
their own recognized Official Agents. 

Acomparison of the Principles, Rates, and Bowen Pro 
oe with those of any other Soci is repeat 
invi 
Copies of the Thirteenth and previous man ;, Comparative 
Tables ; Prospectus detailing the So@ety’s systems of * Investment 
and Family Provision’ and of * Provision for ad advanced Age, 
Asaeity Tables, and every information, forwarded, free. 
cation 
THE LONDON OFFICE, 12, MOORGATE-STREET, cry 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Seeretary 


Nearly ready, in 2 volumes Syo. 
NV EMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
By the Rev. Dr. WORDSWORTH, 
anon of Westminster. 
Recently published, New Editions of 
1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS 


In 7 volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 358. cloth. 


2, WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 6 volumes, 24mo. price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In1 volume, medium &vo. price 208, cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 











Just published, in 2 volumes, foolscap 8vo. price lis. cloth, 
oO z S. By Harriey CoLeringe; witha 
of his 1IFe, by his Brother, the Rer, 


OIR 
| DERWENT. COLERIDGE, M 


In the press, by the same Author, 


| 1, ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. In 2 volumes, 


foolscap 8vo. 
2. LIV ESof DISTINGUISHED NORTHERNS. 
A New Edition, in 2 volumes, foolseap 8vo. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
ee TOM’S MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 
V. price Twopence, with numerons [Illustrations b: Th 
hik LITTLE CHILDS PICTOR 
MAGAZINE. Edited by UNCLE TOM. 
“* The Little Child’s Pictorial Magazine’ is so cheap 


, that it 
have a place in every house; and so good, that it cannot hare 
place anywhere without conferring benefit.”— Li 


London: W. Kent & Co, Paternoster-row. 
This day, price 5a, Part IV. of Vol. 1., New Series, of the 
RANSACTIONS of the ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of pesos, with Three Plates and a Portnit 


of the late Rev. W. K 
Comtents.— Descrip' tome ‘ot New 7 pete, Wy W. C. Hewitson. 
On the British Species of the Genus a wee. v. 


Douglas.—On the British 
thosoma of Curtis, by W. 8. las, F.L.8. 
of Tineide, by H. T. Stainton.—. f Schid 


A slation 0 tes vie 
cimen Faune Sabterranem, by by N. Wallich, M. D. F.RS, Als, 
Proceed: ey Bey wv, 1850 ‘to January 18 
which isa Take of the late Rev. W. Kirby). 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


I. 
SSAY ON THE NEW ANALYTIC OF 
LOGICAL FORMS. With an Historical Appendix, 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, and Note by Sir Wm. Hames, 


Bart. In 8vo. price 78. 
every one studying even the 











sie Laie hes a Banas 
Logic, Tr. es hei wi 


il. 

THE PORT ROYAL LOGIC. _ Translated 
from the French. With an Introduction. By T. 8. BAYNES. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 

o* Mr. Baynes hi has executed his task with a poinstaking Se pila.” 


IIT. 
DESCARTES ON METHOD. Translated 
fem the French. With an Introduction. In 12mo. price ao. 


of a 
duction does great credit to its author. Lt is clear, methodial 
and elegant.”— Scottish Guardian. 





THE METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERK- 
MENT, Physical and Moral. By the Rev. J. M‘CosH, AM 
2nd edition. In 8vo. pon 

“The argument is the effort of no common m: 


mind. The author 
he treats of without throwing up the 
's of thought.”— Dublin University Magavine. 


cannot stir any question 
deeply seated med 


PRELECTIONS on BUTLERS ANALOGY, 
PALEY’S She eee of CHRISTIANITY, &. By THOMAS 
ey wr . n LA, Pp 
tion, as they are calculated to be of eminent serv 
nious, s ardent inquirer after truth.”— British Banner. 

Sutherland & Knox, Edinbargh : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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3rd cheaper Edition, price 5¢ 
ONT ne “CONSTANTINOPLE. 
y ALBERT SMITH 
With Ilustrations, Original Sketches on Steel and Wood. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


pes of 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


the QU EENS of ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


his day is published, feap. cloth, price 
\HILDHOOD'S HOURS. By Mrs. ~ BARWELL, 
Author of ‘Little Lessons,” ‘Nursery Government, &c. | 
With Illustrations. 


— Hall, 193, Piccadilly (late 186, Strand). 


| A few copies of this interesting Work, complete in 12 volumes, 
price 41. 168, bound, ms ny be had on immediate application to the 
Sooksellers. Also any of the latter volumes, separately, to com- 





ane AND MANCHESTER DESERTED! 
See No.2, price 18., now r 

~4 or the ADVENTURES ‘of MR. and 
85 xn MKS. SANDBOYS, their Son and Daughter, 
to Town to “ Enjoy Themselves” and see Tue, GREAT 
oy HENRY MAYHEW (Author of * The Greatest 

phe GRORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


THE NEW COMEDY. 
Just published, 8vo. “ 2s. 6d. 





ov MAZE. 
| By 0 ee Author of ‘ London Assurance.’ 


SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Hailes Lacy, Theatrical Bookseller, Wellington-street, Strand, 





POPULAR ACCOUNT OF BRITISH ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MACHINERY. 
, to. of 850 pages, with 87 Steel Plates by Lowry, 
ne a Ne neatly 700 Machines, price Two Guineas, bound in 


loth, 
NCYCLOPEDIA of BRITISH ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MACHINERY. By PETER 
F.RB.S., Professor, at the Royal Military Academy, 
? ion on ~ camawes and Economy 

By CHARLES BA GE, M.A. F.R.S. 

, but bee View of che Seaton by which our 
res have attained to their present state of pre-eminence; 


os | tatistical Sketch of their effects on the Population, 


pi b aa he Revenue of the British Em 


ee; Grifin & Co. London. R. Gri 


Just mo AP price 1s, 
JOTES on a MAP of ‘the WORLD. 
Pasciculus I. On the Configuration of Continents. By 
BEORGE SuITH BRENT, F.R.G.s., &c.; being a View of the 
ribution of the Land on the S 2 of the Globe, and an at- 
rinciples of Classification to Physical Geography. 

oA eantifal analogy in geographical confirmation, recently 

hointed out by an ingenious writer. 

London : T. Bosworth, 215, ‘Regent-street. 


This day is published, Part I. 4to. price 1s. 
] LLUSTRATIONS of MEDIEVAL COS- 
TUMES in ENGLAND; collected from. sae. in the British 
Biuseum, Bibliotheque de Paris, &c. By 8 A. DAY and J.B. 


Yo be completed in Six Monthly Parts. 
-_ London : T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


] NDEX to TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, First Edition, in 9 vols. 8vo. Also, Index to the 
aly jon, in 9 vols, 12mo. ; and Index to the Third Edition, 

p7 vols. 8vo. Price 

P tgt These inteoes do not refer to Matters only, but also to all 
james of Persons Places occurring in istory. 

A. &C. Black, “Edinburgh; and Longman.& Co. London. 
Of whom may be had 

The Second Edition of the History, now reduced 
102 5a; and the Third Edition, reduced from a 48. to 2U. 128, 6d. 


n& & Co, _Glaszow. 











Now ready, Part I. ree ie 1.18., a dedicated 97 permission to the 


fi ECOLLECTION Si of a TOUR in the IONIAN 
mY ISLANDS, GREECE, and CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
UEVKY K, Author of The Scenery of Central Italy.’ The 
will be published i in Six Parts, each Part containing Five 
Views, in iar | Lith ography, and = — of Snag om 
u e Tes) ive Plai te, 5 
a Published by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Hay market. é 
| ORD DE ROS’'S YOUNG OFFICER'S 
COMPANION. A Series of Essays on Military Duties and 
comp! in Twenty-two Chapters on Health, Firm- 
Honour, fy x4 Lag History, Eloquence, Discipline, 
Armies of Europe, Qualitications for 
and be ing a hick v vol. 12mo, will be published imme- 


In 12mo. price 98. cloth gilt, the ASONE Edition « of 
ILUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. By the 
{Adina Aeting — tee ke st 3 Master of the Lod, re 
al ton Constitution. With addi 


mmem: 
;. Rotts ¥ GEORGE OLIVER, Vi 
5 m-f+- cunty of v = icar of Clee, 


&e. 
ittaker & ‘Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


w ready, ate 
I URE SOUNDS,” By A. C. G. Jozerr, 
_ Author of *Ideas,’ &c. With the result < Xa challenge ; 
Loving 4 to 36 (which can be obtained 
“sim Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Halkcourt urt, London. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. KEITH, 
Author of ‘The Evidence of Prophecy,’ &c. 
ust published, Second Thousand, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HARMONY of PROPH ECY 
Riustvations of the Apocal 
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in ba of its pages, an arranged digest of the 

om ay rding what is to come to pass in the Scrip- 


‘itness, 
pons Willian Whyte & Co, London: Longman & Co. 
THE JEWISH WAR. 
ow ready, in 2 vols, roval ov oro, priee Sh. Se. ; or large paper, 42. 10s. 
D: R TRAILL’S TRANSLATION of 
ver eto Edited 7s maao TAYLOR. Be a aes 
P sand Notes and’ a copious ad carefully _ 
hi io poe rated wi venty-five 

‘ustrati ly engraved from th f 
TULEAM TIPPING. Esq., made in Palestine expressly for thin 


m® high 
om Meh and peculiar ale, is attached ; their fidelity and 


w with the Holy edged by distinguished persons 
Landen : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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plete sets. 
Henry Colburn, J Publisher, 13, , Great Marlborough-street. 


, FOURTH and CHEAPE R EDITION, 5s. bound 
Ss E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW “ 'LMON: 
A POBTICAL ROMANCE. 
* One of the most remarkable Poems of the a gueniion 
It augursa resuscitation of our Bardic glories.”—Su 


__ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great ~ tasa street. 


his day is published, Svo. sewed 
(JONSIDE SRATIONS on the LAW ofSETTLE- ¢ 
MENT and RATING, andthe RELIEF of the POOR. 
By LORD WALSINGHAM. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, ae 





In a few days will be published, post Svo. cloth, 
LL iI P E 


‘rom New So 
With an Extra C oaeter on the ‘Macaulay C harges.” 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, 
vi ith a Portrait. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, vo. 4s. 6d 
TESTIGES of the GAEL in GWYNEDD. 
By the Rev. W. BASIL JONES, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Ww illiam Pic kering, 177, Piccadilly, London; R. Mason, Tenby. 


| 
! 
| 
W rN 
An HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
urces. 
a 
| 


= BE is published, 8v0. cloth, 5s. the Second Edition of of 
oy ; a PoEM. t published, feap. Svo, 58, 
yb dF laa’ Stanley. and dedicated to T. B. Macnulay, | YOEMS of E: ARLY } EARS: in Nine Chaplets. 
Admirer of his Genius. By A WRANGLER of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. 
PS. "Chapman & Hall, 193, ame William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








- ARNOLD’S GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF Ht HOMER. 


Recently published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


HOMERI ILIAS, LIB. I.—IV. 


WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION AND COPIOUS ENGLISH NOTES. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


‘‘This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at schools and colleges. A more useful and complete 
guide to the study of Homer we do not know. Although it treats only of the first four books, if anybody makes himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of this volume, he will find no difficulty in fully comprehending any other part of the 
Iliad or Odyssey. The ‘Introduction to the Study of Homer’ which follows the text, is an abridgment of Thiersch’s 
invaluable treatise on the language of Homer. It embraces remarks on prosody, the Epic dialect, the digamma, the 
changes of vowels and consonants, with most complete lists of Homeric substantives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs :—the 
whole forming an admirable grammar to Homer. The Notes contain much valuable information on points of philology, 
mythology, history, and geography. The particles, which are a great stumbling-bock to many, are well explained, and 
difficult p carefully translated.” —Athenaum. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churciiyard, and Waterloo-place. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
This day is published, price 1/. 13s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF PAXTON’S 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


By DR. LINDLEY JOSEPH PAXTON 


Mllustrated with 36 beautifully coloured large Plates, and 120 fine Engravings on Wood. 
*,* No. XIIL was published on the lst of March ; and Nos.I, to XII. may be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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and 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Third Edition. In post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 8s. bound in cloth; or 17s. morocco antique, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
Recent Researches in those Countries. 


By W. 8. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum, 


*,* This edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and several new Illustrations introduced from recent 
additions to the collection in the British Museum. 


Artuur HA, Virtus & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 





I. 
This day is published, New Edition, price 6s. revised and corrected, with additions, 


LECTURES for the TIMES ; Illustrations and Refu- 


tations of the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the National 


Scottish Church, Covent-garden. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES ; 
ly bound. 


LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. New Edition, 


with Illustrations, price 9s. 


SALVATION : a Sermon, delivered before Her Majesty at 


Balmoral. Seventeenth Thousand, price 1s. 


HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. 


Cheap 
Edition, Seventh Thousand, price 6s. ? 
*,* A full List of Works by the Rey. Dr. Cumming may be had on application of the Publishers, 


AnTHuR Haut, VintvE & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just 


Il. 
or, Lectures on Daniel. 
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Mr. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in imperial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘ Modern Painters,’ &c. 


Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 





Also, by the same Author, price 1s. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
SHEEPFOLDS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 


London: Smitu, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ON 


NOTES 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 17, 11s. 6d. 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By JAMES NISBET. 


THE 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 
ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 


8vo. cloth. [On Wednesday next. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL- 
IZATION ; 


The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting social, moral, and political welfare and progress : 


including comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution. 


By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post 8vo. cloth, 
[On Saturday next. 


New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson. 


LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE 


AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SOCIAL STATICS ; 


Or, the CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL to HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, and the first of them DEVELOPED. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


8vo. cloth, 12s. 





** The author of the present work is no ordinary thinker, and no ordinary writer. * * His book will mark an epoch 


in the literature of scientific morality."— Economist. 


**It is the most eloquent, the most interesting, the most clearly expressed, and logically reasoned work, with views 


the most original, that has appeared in the science of social polity.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





DECORATIVE 
MANUFACTORY, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 
_ 451, OXFORD-STREET. 


___E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANGINGS, (made by his patented 
inventions,) titted up on the Walls of the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every style of artistic 
arrangement, and for every kind of room. In addition, the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked in plain 


figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit for reception. 


Bed-room and other Paper-Hangings, 
per yard. 
French and all foreign Paper-Hangings of the first fabric. 


One Halfpenny | Brussels and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 


dimensions, 2s, 3d., 2s, 6d., and 2s. 9d, per yard. _ , 


PAPER-HANGING 


Best warranted Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any 





CMa. 8, ot 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR ¥ 


NEANDERS CHURCH HISTorRY. Te 
HISON Vol a with 0 en ee » F--3 a 4.U. Moy 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR Manoa ~ 
TOMER ILIAD, literally translated into 
lish Prose. Post 8vo. Fine Frontispiece, Ee 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 


BOHN’S SHILLING SERIES FOR MARCH. 
UIZOT’S LIFE of MONK, translated 


k. A. SCOBLE, Esq. The only complete edition igi 2 
Appendix of Historical Documents). D. (With a 
Portrait, 1. 6d. ). Pouble volume “Ty 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 


n —, 
LANE AND BULWERS WATER CURE, 
| IFE AT THE WATER CURE, or a 
at Malvern, by R. J. LANE, R.A., and CONFESSIoys 
A WATER PATIENT, by Sir E. B y ah 
12mo. 1s. 6d. wed ULWER LYTTON, az 











Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 
ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES, WITH ENGLISH Norm, 


In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
HE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on th 
CROWN, edited, fi the best T i 
SOT and Go vee anyoun aa 
yy the Rev. THOMAS K CHEVER AR) 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College Cacti 
or echt oh ig veirere, Te Waterloo-place- 
whom may 5 e EE i 
YON OTES) 2 OR (with ENaLiy 
1. The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONs 
DEMOSTHENES. 33, 
2. The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 


3. The PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLIR 
Un the prow 
THIRD VOLUME OF DR. PEILE’s ANNOTATIONS, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 138., the Third Volume of 
NNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLIC, 
EPISTLES. Designed chiefly for the Use of Students oft 
Greek Text. Contents: THESSALONIANS—HEBREWs, 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D. 
Head Master of Repton School ; and late Fellow and Tutorinty 
University of Durham, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Cole, 
Cambridge. 


*,* The ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLE 
to the HEBREWS may be had separately, price 5s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, 
Vol.I. ROMANS and CORINTHIANS. Pricelii, 
Vol. II. GALATIANS—COLOSSIANS. Price 
Vol.IV. JAMES—JUDE. (Jn preparation.) 
"MANUALS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Fs This day is published, 12mo. price 28. 
MAS UAL of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS, for the USE of SCHOOLS and COLLEGE 

Part I. ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, AM 
Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin, and the Rev. SAMUEL 
HAUGHTON, A.B., Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin 


Also, lately published, by the same Authors, price 2%. with Plata, 


A MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Part I. MECHANICS. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London : Simpka, 
Marshall &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of te 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THES! 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Deis 


Epistles to the Galatians, 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFETT: 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuseri 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 38 6d. 


This day, the Third Edition of 


HE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY of tk 

BIBLE, poctentty Tilustrated with Maps and Engravin) 

with a List of Books for Theological Study, in 2 vols. Svo. 3} 
, neatly bound in cloth, 1. 18. . 

This work, composed in a spirit of reverence for the yoy 

an earnest love of progress, besides containing @ care! digest 
the most recent Scholarship on Biblical History. Conmale, Azo 
quities, and Natural History, as well as Critical otices of t 
History and Contents of all the Biblical Writings, presents 
Opinions and Views of the Sacred Writers solely in their 
matical and_ historical aspects, heaving untesohot all the The 
ae a Ecclesiastical Questions that divide the Chri 

or! 





London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BLACK’S GENERAL A 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with numé 
additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In & hands’ 
volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves F 
21. 168. A 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the pres 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on jen 2 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers 
comparison with any work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by w. Heer 

F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civi - 

The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 108. anal 
“ The best Atlas of Mofern Geography that has 203% ee 

+ iti a ASU’ 

our way: it is at once a duty am * Bnplsh Journal of His 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Langman § 

Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & 
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London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and at Mr. Lebahn’s Class 
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Third Edition, price 8s. ; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
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CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS of 
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The HOLY CITY; Historical, Topogra 
and Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem, By a. WILLIAMS 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustra: 
tions and Additions. including PROF. WILLIS'S HISTORY of 
the HOLY SEPULCHRE, anda Plan of Jerusalem, from the 

Ordnance Survey. Second Edition. 2 large volumes, 8yo. 2. 5a, 
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PROFESSOR WILLIS’S HISTORY of the 
HOLY SEPULCHRE, Ragatated from * Williams’s Holy City.’ 
With original Illustrations. 9s. 
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mission, from the Drawing of the Survey made by the Royal 
ean are in Syria ; with an Historical and Descriptive Memoir, 

reprinted from * Williams’s Holy City,’ 98. ; or mounted on canvas, 
with rollers, 188. 


Dr. WHEWELL’S HISTORY of the IN- 
DUCTIVE SCIENCES. Second Edition, revised and continued. 
3 volumes, 2. 28. 


Dr. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY of the 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Second Edition. 2 volumes, 8vo, 3ve. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK’S DISCOURSE 
on the STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
Fifth Edition. With a Preliminary Dissertation and Supple- 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S ESSAYS. 
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I. 


By a Travetter. In 
[Published this day. 


NILE NOTES. 
post 8vo. price 10s, Gd. 


ll. 


The UNITED STATES and CUBA; 
or, EIGHT YEARS of CHANGE and TRAVEL, froma 
1942 to 1850. By J. GLANVILLE TAYLOR. In post 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in GREECE and ALBANIA. 
By EDWARD LEAR. In royal 8vo. with upwards of 
Twenty Engravings by the Author. 
[On the 27th inst. 


Iv. 
The CONFESSOR: a Nove. 


“ The renegade, 
On whose base brutal nature unredeem’ ‘d, 
Even black apostacy itself could stamp 
No deeper reprobation.”"—Sovruey’s RopERics. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready at all the Libraries. 


ve 
The ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, 


TRACED EXPERIMENTALLY, THROUGH ANCIENT INSCRIP- 
TIONS, IN ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS OF Lost PowERS 
FROM THE Four CONTINENTS: INCLUDING THE VOICE OF 
ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI, AND THE VESTIGES 
OF PATRIARCHAL TRADITION FROM THE MONUMENTS QP 
Eeypt, Errvuria AND SourTHERN ARABIA, WITH ILLUs- 
TRATIVE PLates, A HARMONIZED TABLE OF ALPHABETS, 
GLOSSARIES, AND TRANSLATIONS, By the Rey. CHARLES 
FORSTER, B.D., one of the six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, Essex, Honorary 
Member of the Literary Society ; Author of ¢ Maho- 
metanism Unveiled,’ and of ‘ The Historical Geography 
of Arabia.’ In 8vo. 


vi. 


GOA and the BLUE MOUNTAINS; 
or, SIX MONTHS of SICK LEAVE. By RICHARD 
F. BURTON, Lieut. Bombay Army; Author of the 
* Ethnography of Scindh, &c.’ In post 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations. (On the 11th inst. 


vil. 


MEMOIRS ofaLITERARY VETERAN, 
including SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of the most 
DISTINGUISHED LITERARY CHARACTERS, from 
1794 to 1849. By R. P. GILLIES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. Gd. [Now ready. 


Vill. 


The POET in SWEDEN. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘ The Improvi- 
satore.’ In small 8vo. 


IX. 


NARRATIVE of MAGIC and SOR- 
CERY. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., Author 
of ‘ England under the House of Hanover. Illustrated 
by the Caricatures and Satires of the Day.’ 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. [Now ready. 


x. 


KATE DEVEREUX. 


MODERN LIFE. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A Srory or 


xi. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS in GREAT 
BRITAIN. By the Rey. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH, 
Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


xIl. 


MEMOIRS of the REIGN of KING 
GEORGE Ill. By HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 
SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. New and Cheaper 
Edition. The Fourth Volume (to be completed in Four 
Monthly Volumes 8vo.) with Portraits. The First three 
volumes may now be had, with Portraits, and hand- 
somely bound. Price 10s, 6d. each. To this Edition 
will be appended Original Notes, &c. 


Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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NOW READY, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with beautiful Illustrations, 
price 


MAJOR 
HERBERT EDWARDES’ 


YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER. 


—_—> 


20,4 
oes, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Daily News. 


**The information contained in this work is peculiarly 
interesting. The perils which Major Edwardes encountered 
—the strange specimens of humanity that he had either to 
intimidate or make use of, are in his description as graphic 
and interesting as the pages of a novel. His march to 
Bunnoo, his subjugation of the tribes, were all tasks of the 
greatest difficulty, achieved amidst personal encounters, 
conspiracies, escapes from assassins, and fierce bargainings 
with angry Mullicks. Everything under Major Edwardes’ 
pen assumes the shape of a picture. He does not write so 
much as he sketches, so that scenery, men, and events come 
vividly before us in relief, excelled only by Scott. The 
second volume will be considered the most interesting, 
being an account of Edwardes’ campaign against Moolraj, 
—a daring, and, for the author, a glorious feat of war. 
Nothing can be finer or fuller than the descriptions of the 
several engagements which took place. A battle in the 
hands of most men is a riddle, and like a picture of one in 
which the smoke predominates and conveniently covers all 
operations. In Major Edwardes’ hand the bulletin of a 
battle is a very different thing. Wetrust that we may have 
no more wars; but if we have, that a Cesar will not be 
wanting to conduct them. To write them we should require 
no better pen than that of the author of the present volumes. 
We have characterized the usefulness, interest, and merits 
of this work. If either the idle or the self-informing reader 
do not procure it, his be the loss, not ours the fault.” 


Examiner. 


“* These volumes recount that rapid and brilliant series of 
suecesses in diplomacy and war which have given this young 
offieer.so high a position in the confidence of his employers, 
and the esteem of his countrymen. It is full of. variety. 
Into it are crowded the peaceful conquest of an Affghan 
valley and two independent tribes—escape from many 
desperate attempts at assassination, and the glories of three 
pitched battles, two sieges, and innumerable skirmishes. 
Shrewd andstatesmanlike appreciation of character, graphic 
impressions of external pictures, and a feeling for humour, 
as well as no inconsiderable eloquence, impart an interest 
to this work independent of its personal adventure or mili- 
tary detail.” 


Spectator. 

**The style of Major Edwardes has the vigour and spirit 
of the Napiers, and to this is to be added the fact that it is 
the responsible commander himself who is speaking, not a 
secondhand historian. The battle of Kineyree resembled 
Waterloo, not only in being fought on the same day, but in 
the fact that, as Wellington had to wait for the Prussians, 
so Edwardes had to wait for the artillery.” 


United Service Magazine. 


**Written throughout not alone with skill and vigour, but 
with the consummate mastery of a style at once simple and 
energetic. The subject is treated largely, and grasped with 
a resolute hand. You are carried along by the force of the 
author's strength and enthusiasm, and the scenes he depicts 
seem to rise into movement in his pages. The descriptions 
are everywhere lively and animated.” 


Bentiey’s Miscellany. 


**Few scenes of havoc in the range of ancient or modern 
history transcend in interest the startling incidents scattered 
over the pages of this work.” 


Atlas. 
** Will take its place by the side of those few and noble 
authors whose pens have enabled them to describe with 


eloquence what their arms achieved by enterprise and 
skill.” 


John Bull. 
**A work which, whether in a political or in a military 
point of view, or, lastly, as a recital of personal adven- 


tures, is one of the most important as well as attractive 
publications that have lately issued from the press.” 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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+ atives of Sorcery and Magic : from the most 
sane | etn By Thomas Wright, Esq. 

M.A. 2vols. Bentley. 

Tats is one of the pleasantest books about witch- 
craft that we ever read; and Mr. Wright tells 
jis stories and conveys his information with so 
uch spirit and good sense that we are sorry he 
has confined himself to only one department of 
asubject which he is very well able to treat as a 
ghole. The purpose of the present volumes is, to 
ntin a popular form those authentic records 
of the witchcraft superstition — especially in 
these islands—which are preserved to us chiefly 
in the form of legal documents and proceedings. 
Mr. Wright has re-written the criminal annals 
of witchcraft in a style — free from any 
important faults; and he has illustrated his 
narrative by such collateral facts as could be 
uired only by long familiarity with a peculiar 
and extensive branch of antiquarian learning. 
We do not see that the fortunes of witchcraft 
have aught to hope from any narrator who may 
attempt to supersede him. 

The volumes before us contain, in a popu- 
lar form, a full and connected outline of 
the important facts connected with this su- 

rstition in Western Europe from its rise to 
its extinction as a means of persecution. We 
confess, however, that we should have pre- 
fered to have received from the author an 
equally satisfactory outline of the history and 
influence of what may be called the higher 
schools of magic. The witches were, as Mr. 
Wright admits, the least interesting and impor- 
tant class in that mysterious hierarchy of evil 
agents which was believed to connect the visible 
with the invisible universe. In contemplating 
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NS. that most curious superstition which under the 
name of magic did certainly exercise, for several 
hundred years, a most important influence 
among the most enterprising and inquisitive of 

ne following fj te European races, the predominant degree of 





interest attaches—not to the miserable old bel- 
dames who were the vulgar retailers of riddles 
which they did not understand—but to the 
really eminent and intelligent scholars who 
thrust forward their proficiency in magic as a 
real title to distinction. What did these men 
know? Were they the depositories of any art 
or any science which has not descended to our 
time? Did any venerable tradition rest with 
them which later ages have either not heard 
or hearing have failed to understand? The task 
is easy enough so long as, in company with 
Mr. Wright, we go through the prosecutions of 
vitches, from the time of Henry the Eighth to 
that of Queen Anne :—but that is not the whole 
case. Dr. Dee was, no doubt, an easy, enthu- 
siastic man,—but there is no denying his learn- 
ing, his respectability, and his abilities. Now, 
what did Dr. Dee and the men of whom he was 
the disciple know and teach? We should like 
o see this question fairly looked into :—not 
vith any idea of finding the philosopher's stone 
atthe bottom of it, but as a natural and proper 
node of endeavouring to solve some of the most 
perplexing questions connected with medizval 
history. We are in no danger of being per- 
waded at this time of day—with the Polytechnic 
lnstitution always at hand—that legions of 
rts and a whole orchestra of mysterious 
‘owes can be bottled up in egg-shaped crystals 
and pieces of bijouterie. Still, we should like 
to know whether some really useful fact is not 
concealed under the guise of so much leger- 
«main. We conceive it to be quite well esta- 

hed that during the Middle Ages there was, 
Were, in some part of Europe, or in many 
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arts of Europe, a society or societies, more or 
ce secret and more or less of a missionary cha- 
racter, the members of which were in possession 
of an amount and kind of knowledge not only 
far in advance of the contemporary vulgar 
learning, but very possibly also in advance in 
some respects of the knowledge that we possess 
even at present. The more we examine the 
under-current of the great material movements 
—such as the cathedral and the castle building 
—of the Middle Ages, the more clear does it 
seem to become that the most active agents were 
men of whose names and whose doctrines history 
tells us nothing. 

Now, this is precisely a subject which Mr. 
Wright could very well assist us to discuss; 
and while we beg to express all gratitude for the 
volumes before us, we lament that he has not 
chosen the most difficult, instead of the most 
familiar, branch of the inquiry. 

At present, we confine ourselves to the selec- 
tion of one or two extracts, which will assist 
the reader in forming an opinion of the general 
character of the volumes.—Speaking of the 
witchcraft superstition in Germany, Mr. Wright 
says— 

“‘ Since the establishment of the Inquisition, and 
the practice of drawing the crime of sorcery under 
its jurisdiction, the belief in its effects was becoming 
more intense and was spreading more widely. In 
the fifteenth century the Holy Inquisition had gra- 
dually formed the witchcraft legends into a regular 
system; and when published under such authority, 
few would venture to disbelieve it. It was in Ger- 
many, indeed, that the belief in witchcraft seems to 
have first taken that dark, systematical form which 
held so fearful a sway over men’s minds in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. There the wilder 
superstitions of the ancient Teutonic creed have 
been preserved in greater force than in any other 
part of Europe. The pious legends of Czsarius of 
Heisterbach, who flourished in the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century, are little better than a mass 
of stories of magic and sorcery. The imaginative 
feelings of the people, and the wild character of 
many parts of the country, were peculiarly caleu- 
lated to foster superstitions of this description. In 
fact, we may there trace back distinctly most of the 
circumstances of the earlier belief relating to witch- 
craft—to the mythology of the ante-Christian period, 
The grand night of meeting of the German witches 
was the night of St. Walpurgis, which answered to 
one of the great religious festivals of the Teutonic 
tribes before their conversion. In after-times two 
other nights of annual assembly were added,—those 
of the feasts of St. John and St. Bartholomew. It 
is probable that, as Christianity gained ground, and 
became established as the religion of the State, the 
old religious festivals, to which the lower and more 
ignorant part of the people, and particularly the 
weaker sex, (more susceptible of superstitious feel- 
ings,) were still attached, were celebrated in solitary 
places and in private, and those who frequented 
them were branded as witches and sorcerers who met 
together to hold communication with demons;—for 
as such the earlier Christians looked upon all the 
heathen gods. This gives us an easy explanation of 
the manner in which the heathen worship became 
transformed into the witchcraft of the middle ages. 
At an early period it was commonly believed that 
the witches (wnholde) rode through the air to the 
place of rendezvous on reeds and sticks, or on besoms, 
which latter were the articles readiest at hand to 
women of this class of society. The chief place of 
meeting, at the great annual witch festivals in Ger- 
many, appears to have been, from an early period, 
the Brocken mountain, and the highest part of the 
wild Hartz chain; but there were several other 
favourite places of resort. The persons believed to 
have been initiated at their assemblies were looked 
upon with dread, for they were supposed to be 
capable of injuring people in various ways, both in 
their persons and in their possessions, and their 
malice was especially directed against little children. 
One of the earliest trials for witchcraft, unconnected 
with other offences, on the Continent, is that of a 





woman in the bishopric of Novara, on the northern 
borders of Italy, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and it illustrates the general belief in Ger- 
many at that period. It appears from the slight 
account which remains of this trial (which is printed 
in a collection of criminal cases in Latin, by Joh. 
Bapt. Ziletti, fol. Franck. 1578) that the belief then 
held by the church was, that women of this class 
could, by their touch or look, fascinate men, or chil- 
dren, or beasts, so as to produce sickness and death; 
and they believed further, that they had devoted 
their own souls to the demon, to whom also they 
had done personal homage, after having trampled 
under foot the figure of the cross, For these offences 
they were judged by the more learned theologians 
to be worthy of being burnt at the stake. In the 
earlier period of the history of witchcraft in Ger- 
many, we find no traces of the more repulsive details 
of the Sabbath of the sorcerers; and it is, therefore, 
probable that they were introduced there perhaps 
not before the fourteenth century, and that even 
during that century they did not constitute an article 
of the general belief. They appear to have originated 
in France and Italy, where there is reason for be- 
lieving, that down to a late period some of the worst 
sects of the ancient Gnostics retained a footing. These 
sects appear to have been justly accused with the 
celebration of infamous rites, or rather orgies, which 
the Popish church fourid it convenient to lay to the 
charge of all whom it thought right to class under 
the title of heretics. The church, it is well known, 
claimed the right of judging witchcraft, by consider- 
ing it as a heresy, or as akin to heresy, and it is pro- 
bable that, by the confusion of ideas thus produced, 
the orgies of the Gnostics were transferred to the 
Sabbath of the witches.” 

The following passage is distinguished by 
that unostentatious and agreeable vein of anti- 
quarian accuracy which is one of the peculiar 
merits of the book.— 

“ The first act in the statute-book against sorcery 
and witchcraft, was passed in the thirty-third year 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, a.p. 1541, whereby 
this supposed crime was made felony without benefit 
of clergy. It had probably then been pushed into 
more prominent notice by some remarkable occur- 
rence now forgotten. Six years after, in 1547, when 
the power was entirely in the hands of the religious 
reformers under Edward the Sixth, his father’s law 
against witchcraft was repealed. Under Elizabeth, 
in 1562, a new act was passed against witchcraft, 
punishing the first conviction only with exposure in 
the pillory. During the latter half of Elizabeth's 
reign, prosecutions for witchcraft seem to have be- 
come numerous in various parts of the country, and 
the infection was spread by the number of printed 
pamphlets to which they gave rise, and of which 
many are still preserved. Among these are accounts 
of a witch hanged at Barking, in 1575; of four exe- 
cuted at Abingdon in 1579; of three at Chelmsford 
and two at.Cambridge in the same year; of a number 
of witches tried and condemned at St. Osythe's in 
1582; of one at Stanmore, and of another hanged 
at Tyburn, both in 1585; of three at Chelmsford, 
in 1589; of three at Warboys, in 1595; and of 
several in the counties of Derby and Stafford, in 
1597. The frequency of such accusations at this 
period, and the number of persons who were on 
such slight pretexts brought to an ignominious 
death, made witchcraft a subject of discussion, and 
the principles of moderation, which had been 
espoused by Wierns on the Continent, found 
enlightened advocates in this country. In 1584, 
Reginald Scott published his ‘ Discovery of Witch- 
craft,’ in which he exposed the absurdity of the 
charges brought against this class of offenders, and 
the weakness of the evidence on which they were 
usually convicted. Scott's book is one of the most 
valuable works we lfave on the superstitions prevalent 
in England at this time, but, like most other old 
works, it is compiled, in a great degree, from foreign 
authorities. The county of Essex had been espe- 
cially haunted by witches, and an intelligent and 
noted preacher of Maldon, George Giffard, who 
belonged, in some measure, to the same school as 
Scott, published in 1587, ‘A Discourse of the Subtill 
Practices of Devills by Witches and Sorcerers; and, 
in 1593 the public received from the same writer, 
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‘A Dialogue concerning Witches and Witchcraft,’ 
of which another edition was printed in 1603. 
This later edition of a very curious book has been 
reprinted by the Percy Society.—English witchcraft, 
at this time, seems to have been entirely free from 
the romantic incidents which formed so striking a 
characteristic of the popular creed in other countries. 
We have no voyages out to sea in sieves; no witches’ 
sabbaths; not even any direct ‘compact with the 
fiend. The witches are the mere victims of their 
own vindictive feelings, and find ready instruments 
in certain imps of a very equivocal character, to 
wreak their malice on man or beast. These imps 
are represented as appearing in the form of small 
animals — generally those which come under the 
repulsive title of vermin—or cats, and they serve 
merely in return for their food. They bear undig- 
nified names, like Tyffin, Piggin, Titty, Jack, Tom, 
and the like. Mother Samwell, the witch of War- 
boys, confessed that she had nine spirits or imps, 
given her by an old man, and that three of them 
(cousins to each other) were named each of them 
Smack; the names of the others being Pluck, 
Blue, Catch, White, Calicot, and Hardname. 
One of the women arraigned at Chelmsford, in 
1579, was accused by her own son (a child of 
eight years of age), who was examined in court as a 
witness against his mother of keeping three spirits; 
one, which he called Great Dick, was inclosed in a 
wicker-bottle; the second, named Little Dick, was 
placed in a leather-bottle; and the third, which 
went by the name of Willet, was kept in a wool- 
pack, ‘And thereupon the house was commanded 
to be searched. The bottles and pack were found, 
but the spirites were vanished awaie!’ One of the 
witches of St. Osythe’s had been heard to talk in her 
house when she was known to be alone, and it was at 
once judged that she then held conversation with 
her imps. A witness in this trial deposed, that 
calling on one of the accused, and finding her not at 
home, she looked in through the chamber window, 
and there ‘espied a spirite to looke out of a pot- 
charde from under a clothe, the nose thereof being 
browne like unto a ferret.” These imps were repre- 
sented as usually making a voluntary offer of their ser- 
vices, although they sometimes persecuted their victims 
until they made use of them. One of the Chelmsford 
witches was going from the door of a man who re- 
fused to give her yeast for her bread, when she was 
met by a dog which undertook to revenge her on 
the man who had driven her away empty-handed. 
The imps were often transferred from one person to 
another.” 


By way of showing that Mr. Wright is by no 
means an indifferent story-teller, we may refer 
to the following legend.— 


“The demons whom the sorcerer served seem 
rarely to have given any assistance to their victims 
when the latter fell into the hands of the judicial 
authorities; but if they escaped punishment by the 
agency of the law, they were only reserved for a more 
terrible end. We have already seen the fate of 
the woman of Berkeley. A writer of the thirteenth 
century has preserved a story of a man who, by his 
compact with the evil one, had collected together 
great riches. One day, while he was absent in the 
tields, a stranger of suspicious appearance came to 
his house and asked for him. His wife replied that 
he was not at home. The stranger said ‘Tell him, 
when he returns, that to-night he must pay me 
my debt.’ The wife replied that she was not aware 
that he owed anything to him. ‘ Tell him,’ said the 
stranger, with a ferocious look, ‘that I will have my 
debt to-night.” The husband returned, and when 
informed of what had taken place, merely remarked 
that the demand was just. He then ordered his 
bed to be made that night in an outhouse, where he 
had never slept before, and he shut himself in it with 
a lighted candle. The family wtre astonished, and 
could not resist the impulse to gratify their curiosity 
They 


by looking through the holes in the door. 
beheld the same stranger, who had entered without 
opening the door, seated beside his victim, and they 
appeared to be counting large sums of money. Soon 
they began to quarrel about their accounts, and were 
proceeding from threats to blows, when the servants, 
who were looking through the door, burst it open, 


that they might help their master. The light was 


instantly extinguished; and when another was 
brought, no traces could be found of either of the 
disputants, nor were they ever afterwards heard of. 
The suspicious-looking stranger was the demon him- 
self, who had carried away his victim.” 


We shall in all probability return to these 
volumes next week :—when we shall have an 
opportunity of considering some of the larger 
questions which they raise or suggest. 





Lord Castlereagh’s Letters and Despatches. 
Edited by his Brother, the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Vols. V.—VIII. Shoberl. 

BETWEEN a perfect biography and the literary 

materials for its composition there is just as 

much difference as between a Pall Mall club- 
house and the brick, stone and mortar with 
which it has been raised. Even in collecting 
the materials there is in either case a certain 
judgment required. The best architect can 
raise but a sorry structure with bad bricks, 
rotten wood, and stone that crumbles to powder. 

That a capital collection of materials for the life 

of Lord Castlereagh could be made, is evident ; 

and that his life might be made very interesting 
in proper hands, is indisputable. But Lord 

Londonderry is not qualified to be either a 

biographer or a collector of materials pour 

servir @U’histoire. He has here huddled together 
an enormous mass of papers which have no 
interest. In any case, the papers of Lord Castle- 
reagh (from 1796 to 1822) would not bear ex- 
pansion beyond three volumes. We have now 
eight ponderous volumes published,—and the 
last ten years of his life when he led the House 
of Commons have not yet been entered on! 
The four volumes now before us, with graver 
and more important themes, fall below what- 
ever interest attached to the first series. 

Neither are they so favourable to the reputa- 

tion of Lord Castlereagh. The reason is ob- 

vious. The first series was occupied about 

Ireland, the rebellion of 1798, and the Union. 

On those subjects Lord Castlereagh thought 

and wrote with the earnestness of local feelings 

and prejudices, and of actual knowledge of the 
country which he was ruling. But when he 
came to deal with the affairs, not of College 

Green, but of Europe,—when in place of Ulster 

rebels and Dublin agitators he had to encounter 

Napoleon and Continental revolutions,—he was 

embarked upon a sea of speculation of which 

he knew not the soundings, and over which he 
possessed not the mental genius to strike out 
the track of safety. The present series of 
despatches will rather confirm in their views 
of Lord Castlereagh’s abilities those persons 
who disparaged his talents. To us they reveal 
very plainly the character of his mind,—in 
the contrast between the ability of the Secre- 
tary for Ireland and the mediocrity of the 
Minister of Imperial Foreign affairs. He had 
one of those minds which are apprehensive 
of facts passing before them, but pa to con- 
ceive of moral relations of which they have no 
immediate cognizance. Lacking the higher 
faculties of reason, Lord Castlereagh had evi- 
dently a great assemblage of those every-day 
qualities so useful to the man of the world. His 
main ability consisted in this,—that he united 
great vigour of will with the charms of a fine 
person and a captivating address. It is not 
often that men of great force display insinu- 
ating softness of style,—but Lord Castlereagh 
was both strong and suave. His courage was 
of the rarest kind,—“‘ as keen but as polished as 
his sword.” He quietly put aside the Dublin 
bullies at the Union,—sneered with contempt at 
the rhetorical blusters of lawyers who would 





| of “ Mr. Speaker.” 


not say a word to him except in the presence 
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Commons, after the Henr Brougham of in 
had concluded a sharp davectte see 
leader of the ministerialists, Lord Castle . 
significantly said that he had a great Contemp 
for House of Commons’ quarrels. In oo 
this and other sarcasms he was never betra 
into a bullying manner. Insensible to fear, b, 
laughed at declamatory thunder :—and by shee 
force of character hustled his way through 
host of difficulties requiring both high im, 
and great adroitness to deal with. © : 

It is worthy of remark, that Lord Castle 
was one of the few Irishmen reared in the (j, 
lege Green Parliament, who, when transplanted 
to St. Stephen’s, rose to political power, Flood 
had failed. Grattan in the English Parliamen: 
was successful as a speaker, but powerless es 
statesman. Mr. Foster (Lord Oriel) was of ry 
weight in Imperial politics. Lord Clare wa 
insulted into silence by the Duke of Bedfor 
who contemptuously told the once bold Job: 
Fitz-Gibbon, “that he (the Duke) did not mini 
what any plebeian peer might say.” The lat: 
Lord Rosse (the brilliant Sir Lawrence Parson, 
of the Irish Parliament) was a mere cipher jn 
British politics; but Lord Castlereagh rose ty 
first-rate power and influence, although at firy 
he had great obstacles to meet. Nor is it enough 
to say that the influence of Hertford House anj 
the support of the Prince Regent gave him hi; 
power. These only started him in the race: 
but to have kept his influence depended on bis 
own energy, great personal courage, and rew. 
lute will. He had that capacity for dominating 
over others, which is the most valuable of ali 
qualities to a man of action; and if his intelle. 
tual grasp had only equalled the ascendan: 
energy of his character, he might have stood in 
the first class of statesmen. 

But the leadership of the English Com. 
mons in the days when Canning, Plunket, ani 
Brougham were in their prime—when Mack- 
intosh, Horner, Romilly were applying scier- 
tific attainments to the furtherance of humai- 
tarian questions—when the Whig aristocracy 
was courting popularity—presented neither the 
field nor the occasion for Lord Castlereagh’s 
resolute character and limited intellect to be 
seen to the best advantage. If he had been 
Minister of the French Court during some 
of the crises antecedent to 1791, he might hare 
shown his powers to great advantage. He, too, 
like Danton, believed in J’audace ; and with 
fierce oppositionists in front and unreasoning 
courtiers around, the nerve and tranquil resolve 
of a Castlereagh might have produced great 
effects. But as a Parliamentary leader when 
men lived who had listened to Fox, Pitt and 
Sheridan, all his defects were painfully visible. 
His malapropisms, his broken metaphors, his 
obscurity of mardi offered tempting themes 
to the satirists of the Whig aristocracy and to 
the literary caterers for popular clamour. The 
pen of Moore did him enormous damage :—and 
probably no public man was so effectually 
“written down” as Lord Castlereagh. He was 
himself conscious of this,—and saw that for all 
the excesses of the Irish loyalists in 1798 he 
was made the scapegoat. The most remarkable 
letter in our opinion that Lord Castlereagh ever 
wrote is one not to be found in this clumsily 
compiled collection. It is a letter in the second 
volume of ‘The Remains of Alexander Knox 
(his private secretary in 1797),—and earnestly 
appeals to Knox to write the plain history of 
the events in Ireland. It is dated in 181]; 
and it touchingly alludes to the prevalent 
ignorance of the real character of the transi 
tions, and mentions the eagerness with which 
so flimsy a work as ‘ Hardy’s Charlemont we 
read by English politicians in want of better 
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~~ of his having been cognizant of what 
done, and urges on him the importance of 
the theme. But Mr. Knox, then resident in 
the family of Latouche, at Bellevue, in the 
ty of Wicklow, was a nervous invalid, and 
ak to the graceful and petty exer- 
ions of a dilettante theologian,—almost de- 
pore the sneer with which Sir James Stephen 
sritions him in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.’ 
He did not comply with the wishes of Lord 
Castlereagh ; and the intrigues of Lord Clare 
were fastened on the latter. The Chancellor 
of Ireland wrote the most rabid pamphlets, 
in which the Whigs and Catholics were furi- 
ously vituperated; and the shocking intem- 
rance of Fitz-Gibbon damaged the chief 
retary,—the latter being then on terms of 
the greatest friendship with the Roman Catholic 
party. , ; : 

But in politics as in physics “action and re- 
getion are equal and contrary.” Opinion has 
its fow and reflux :—and of late Lord Castle- 
reagh’s reputation was emerging from the 
douds which hung over it. His indefatigable 
energy, unflinching courage, and capacity for 
ractical affairs of a certain kind were begin- 
ning to be remembered to his advantage,—and 
the litter of libels written against him were 

ing into oblivion—when came these four 
solumes of Despatches from the Secretary- 
at-War, and subsequently for Foreign Affairs, 
of England in the eventful time between 
the deaths of Pitt and Fox and the driving of 
the French across the Pyrenees by “ the 
Duke.” The style of the Despatches is far 
below the immense importance of the occasion. 
The writer seems scarcely conscious of the 
stake being played for. A certain sangfroid 
runs through them, which gives an air of indi- 
vidualism ; and itis clear that the writer had the 
oficial virtues of activity, punctuality, and great 
zeal for the public service,—qualities highly 
commendable. But there are no great views, 
no bold designs, no masterly combinations in- 
dicated in these Despatches. Not so in the first 
sries; where, knowing his subject, he makes 
the most important and artful suggestions to 
Mr. Pitt on the Irish Union.—The most agree- 
able feature in the letters is, the confidence 
existing between Lord Castlereagh and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley :—the latter evidently placing 
full confidence in the zealous friendship of the 
ible lord. But they are uninteresting to the 
general reader, and the valuable portion of 
them could be put into half a volume. ‘Gur- 
wood’s Despatches’ have rendered these four 
volumes almost useless for reference to the com- 
piler of history; and they would be a weari- 
some dose to the general reader,—as stale and 
colourless nearly as the almanacs of thirty years 
since. 


We turned with interest to the letters re- 
lating to Sir John Moore :—but nothing can be 
more cold and meagre than the manner in 
vhich Lord Castlereagh narrates the event to 
his Majesty. There is, however, a frank and 
characteristic letter from Sir John Moore, in 
vhich, after alluding to the former injustice 
vith which he was treated by Lord Castle- 
reagh, he says that he will forget those painful 
subjects and remember only Lord Castlereagh’s 
Kindness. There is also a remarkable letter 
fom “the Duke,” telling Lord Castlereagh that 
hewill not remain with the army if Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple be left at its head, and craving 
Pemission to serve the King in some other 
place, 


We may, perhaps, next week find room for 
me or two of the few readable letters in this 
series, 











The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored ; 
an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian 
Architecture. By James Fergusson, Esq. 
Murray. 


Ancient Egypt and Assyria, the two great 
rival monarchies of the world in the earliest 
ages, present several points of resemblance. 
They both attained to a high degree of civi- 
lization centuries before the most remote anti- 
quity of which we have any authentic records 
in profane history. Both are interesting to us 
from their relations with the Hebrews; that 
most ancient and singular race, which has sur- 
vived the wreck of all others, as well as its own 
dispersion over every region of the habitable 
globe. Neither of them has left us a literature ; 
but both have done much to supply that defi- 
ciency by the erection of temples and palaces 
adorned with sculpture and covered with in- 
scriptions. Our scanty information of both, 
ebtained indirectly from Scripture and—not 
without a large admixture of fable—from Greek 
and Roman authors, has been greatly increased 
by recent discoveries. 

Of the two, Assyria has been more completely 
beyond the reach of our inquiries, — and 
lately revealed to us in a more astonishing 
manner. Till within the last seven or eight 
years we laboured under peculiar disadvantages 
In our investigations respecting its former 
greatness. We had neither monuments, in- 
scriptions, temples, nor tombs from which we 
might learn something of its history, man- 
ners, and civilization,—as in the case of 
Egypt nor, on the other hand, had we, as 
we have said, any monumentum e@re peren- 
nius in the shape of a literature like that 
of the Hebrews. The few scattered frag- 
ments of information found in the Sacred 
and other ancient writings were insufficient to 
satisfy curiosity, even if they had all been in 
harmony as far as they went. The fullest 
account is given by Ctesias; a physician 
who lived in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, and whose state- 
ments are to be found in the writings of Dio- 
dorus Siculus. Besides being at variance with 
other trustworthy authorities, these statements 
are so often improbable on the very face of 
them as to be undeserving of credit. The few 
particulars contained in a digression of Hero- 
dotus (1. 95—106) do notadd much to our know- 
ledge. Those supplied by Josephus, Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and Polyhistor are still less satis- 
factory, in point either of quantity or of quality. 
“* A few years ago,” as Layard well expresses 
it, a small packing-case would have contained 
all that Europe knew or possessed of the 
ancient kingdom of Assyria; and we did not 
dream, nor dare to hope, that much more would 
be restored to us.’”’ No wonder, then, that with 
such a dearth of authentic information, and 
having only conflicting traditional accounts 
within our reach, we should have looked with 
comparative indifference and even incredulity 
on what is recorded of Nineveh and Babylon. 

As long as thirty years ago Mr. Rich, the 
author of ‘ Travels in Hindostan,’ recommended 
the excavation of the mounds on the banks of 
the Tigris. Nothing of the kind, however, was 
done till M. Botta, about seven or eight years 
since, under the sanction and with the assist- 
ance of the French Government, commenced 
operations on Khorsabad. He not merely 
met with valuable remains,—but contributed 
still further to the advancement of our know- 
ledge by preparing the way for Layard’s cele- 
brated discoveries, which have shed a blaze of 
light on the habits and achievements of the 
ancient Assyrians. The bas-reliefs on the walls 
of the palaces explored by our indefatigable 





countryman give us striking representations of 
the principal events in the history of that once 
mighty empire,—while at the same time they 
convey useful information with regard to the 
dress, weapons of warfare, and military engines 
then in use. The style of their execution slows 
us how far the arts had advanced,—and, with 

other sculptures and remains, serves to illustrate 
the national character of a people who have long 
disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
nation whose palaces lie buried beneath the 
tombs of succeeding ages, and the accounts of 
which resemble rather the dreams of mytho- 
logy than credible history, is raised again, as it 
were, and seems to live and move before our 
eyes. But what we already know is probably 
only a small fraction of what we are yet to 
learn on this subject. Of the three principal 

mounds only one, and that the smallest (Khor- 
sabad), has yet been thoroughly explored. There 

are ruins in Babylonia which have never been 

properly examined,—and Layard thinks excava- 
tions in them would be attended with useful re- 

sults. At present we have made butlittle progress 

in deciphering even the inscriptions that we 

possess,—though no doubt this will be accom- 

plished before long. When all the ruins shall 
have been explored, and all the inscriptions deci- 
phered, we shall be in a much better position 

for understanding Scripture, and may hope to 
learn something of the original condition and 
gradual dispersion of our race. Speaking of 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and ancient India, 

Mr. Fergusson says.— 

“Tt is on this community of ancient nations that 
the new light has so unexpectedly dawned. When 
we have thoroughly explored its sources, and mas- 
tered its results, a new world will be opened to our 
experience, and a new cycle added to our hitherto 
limited knowledge of the history of our race. Up 
to this time the histories of Greece and Rome, and 
of the people with whom they were in connexion, 
were considered the ancient histories of the world. 
They must now be content to rank only as transi- 
tional epochs, through which the wisdom and civili- 
zation elaborated by these earlier people were trans- 
ferred from Asia and from Africa to Europe, to be 
elaborated on a wider scale by another community 
of nations, whose extent is limited only by the sur- 
face of the globe. It is an almost incalculable gain 
to us at the present stage of our progress, to be able 
thus to look back to the primary source from which 
our civilization was derived,—to be able to test by 
actual inspection the unfounded claim to originality 
to which the Greeks so often pretend, and at the 
same time to appreciate fairly and fully what they 
really did by their own efforts to advance themselves 
beyond what was actually transmitted to them by 
others; thus enabling us to judge of what we should 
attempt, and of what, if attempted, we may be able 
to effect. But more than this is the enlargement of 
our views of the history of the world, and the wisdom 
we acquire by extending our horizon of vision, and 
increasing the length of our series of examples.” 

Considering the present immature and pro- 
gressive state of our knowledge with regard to 
Assyria, some may be disposed to wonder why 
any attempt should be made to work out 
theories on the subject. It certainly seems 
hardly advisable to publish speculations which 
a year or two may suffice to overthrow. Mr. 
Fergusson, though fully alive to this objection, 
has not allowed it to prevent the publication of 
his work, because he thinks we have already 
materials enough to render his conclusions in 
reference to Assyria highly probable, and are 
not likely to gain much additional information 
about Persepolis. His object differs from that 
of Mr. Layard in being more limited in one 
sense and more extensive in another. He 
confines himself mainly to the department of 
architecture. If he has touched on other 
subjects connected with antiquity, it has been 
merely for the sake of throwing light upon the 
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architecture of ancient Assyria and Persia. On 
the other hand, he has taken a wider range 
than Mr. Layard, in discussing more fully “ the 
chronology of the Assyrian empire, and the 
architecture of Western Asia from the earliest 
period to the age of Alexander.” Hence, he 
not only notices the principal Persian structures 
of which any traces now exist; but, considering 
the architecture of Syria to be closely allied to 
that of Assyria, he has introduced a section on 
Jerusalem and its buildings. He honestly tells 
us that he has no fresh discoveries of remains 
to communicate, nor any new reading of in- 
scriptions to bring forward; but he thinks his 
reasoning, though founded on data already 
made known to the public, may be useful in 
pointing out some of the purposes to which 
Mr. Layard’s researches may be applied with 
advantage. 

To put the reader in a better position for 
appreciating his arguments, Mr. Fergusson 
gives an interesting account of the way in which 
scholars have learnt to decipher Persian and 
Assyrian inscriptions :—a discovery more won- 
derful than even the reading of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Prof. Grotefend, of Gottingen, was 
the first to obtain any clue to the discovery, in 
1802. The way in which he carried out the 
idea suggested by an examination of two short 
Persian inscriptions, is clearly explained by our 
author. The gradual advances made by Ber- 
nouf, Lassen, and Rawlinson are also well de- 
scribed. Major Rawlinson having arrived at 
the same results as the rest by his own inde- 
pendent researches, strongly corroborated their 
conclusions.— 

“There is not now [says Mr. Fergusson] one 
paragraph in all the inscriptions whose meaning 
can be considered as at all doubtful, and scarcely 
one word, or one inflection, which has not already 
been determined with such approximative cer- 
tainty, that what remains now to be done is of 
very little interest either to the historian or the 
ethnographer, and may safely be handed over to the 
critical philologer to exercise his ingenuity upon it. 
In the meanwhile, we may rest satisfied that we as 
certainly know the meaning of these Persian texts 
as we know the import of any Anglo-Saxon writing, 
or of any dead language, whose meaning has not 
been handed down to us by continuous descent, but 
obtained by its comparative affinity with cognate 
tongues.” 

This is very gratifying and encouraging; but 
the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions are 
much more difficult to interpret, partly from 
the greater number of alphabetical characters, 
and partly from the extreme irregularity in the 
orthography and construction of the language. 
According to Mr. Layard, the shortest name may 
be written in such various ways as to render 
its identification very difficult, if not impossible, 
except to one familiar with the changes of the 
letters. Though each inscription is supposed 
to be written in three languages, like those 
of Egypt, no one of the three is so familiar to 
us as the Greek, by means of which we were 
enabled to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Still, the knowledge gained from the study of 
the Persian inscriptions leaves no room for 
doubt as to the ultimate attainment of complete 
success. If the same scholarship, sagacity and 
perseverance which have already wrought such 
wonders in the interpretation of ancient inscrip- 
tions be brought to bear on the resources lately 
discovered, it is not unreasonable to expect, 
with Mr. Fergusson, “that we may read these 
contemporary annals of Assyria and Babylonia 
with as much certainty as we do those of our 
own Anglo-Saxon kings.’’ In fact, Major 
Rawlinson had already succeeded two years 
ago in deciphering the inscription on an As- 
syrian obelisk containing the annals of the reign 
of the son of Ninus. 


| 





On the subject of chronology Mr. Fergusson 
ventures to think for himself; not, however, 
without paying due respect to the opinions of 
others, and admitting the possibility of his being 
confuted by the numerous inscribed cylinders on 
the way to this country at the time when he wrote. 
Sometimes we have been inclined to wish that 
he had been a little less positive,—or at least not 
quite so dogmatical. The reasons on which he 
founds his conclusions are not always given as 
fully as could be wished. To tell us that he has 
no hesitation in saying this or that, without 
attempting any proof, looks like claiming for 
himself a degree of authority which all readers 
may not be disposed to concede. His conjectures 
would lose none of their value if they were put 
forth in a less egotistical tone. Most chronolo- 
gists agree with Clinton in placing the destruction 
of Nineveh by Cyaxares in the year 606 B.c. Mr. 
Fergusson thinks this untenable,—but does not 
tellus why. Again, hesatisfies himself with think- 
ing he may safely assert that Sardanapalus de- 
stroyed himself between B.c.827 and817, though 
Clinton gives 876 as the era of that monarch. 
His conjectures are bold and plausible; and his 
attempts to reconcile discrepancies are certainly 
ingenious, if not always satisfactory. Thus, he 
makes the apparently contradictory statements 
of Ctesias and Herodotus with regard to the 
Median dynasty from Arbaces to Cyrus agree 
with and confirm each other, by supposing that 
“ Ctesias is speaking of the Arbaride who 
reigned in Nineveh, and Herodotus of a Median 
dynasty that more than one hundred years 
afterwards arose in their native country, and 
finally gathered strength sufficient to overthrow 
the elder race.” To justify this supposition, 
he assumes that Herodotus wrote a history of 
Assyria ; though there is no proof of his having 
done so beyond two allusions to the projected 
work in his first book, and an oft-quoted passage 
of Aristotle, in which Bekker and other eminent 
scholars think the true reading is Hesiod instead 
of Herodotus. 

The chronology, like the inscriptions, of 
ancient Assyria presents greater difficulties 
than that of Egypt. The monumental records 
supply fewer resources for the construction of 
a chronological system,—and we have no such 
trustworthy lists of dynasties as those of Manetho 
in reference to the Egyptian kings. In Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion the utmost that we are ever 
likely to accomplish is, to ascertain from the 
inscriptions what statements of ancient authors 
we may admit and what we must reject. The 
sources from which he derives his materials 
are—the Egyptian chronology, which he brings 
into harmony with the Assyrian in every parti- 
cular—the native historians and foreign writers 
who have touched on the subject—the Old Tes- 
tament—and the monuments and inscriptions 
recently brought to light. For his conclusions, 
we must refer the reader to the work itself. 

Mr. Fergusson differs from Mr. Layard in re- 
gard to the site of ancient Nineveh. Speaking 
of the three large mounds lying along the Tigris, 
he says: —‘‘ The most northern is situated on the 
eastern or left bank of the Tigris, opposite 
Mosul, and has ahways been considered, and I 
think correctly, as the true site of the ancient 
Nineveh.” Mr. Layard, on the contrary, tells us 
—‘ These ruins, however, taken by themselves 
occupy much too small a space to be those of 
a city even larger, according to Strabo, than 
Babylon ;” and concludes his discussion of other 
authorities with the remark, that ‘ Nimroud 
represents the original site of the city.” Now, 
Nimroud is said to be thirty miles south of the 
ruins opposite Mosul :—how, then, is Mr. Fer- 
gusson justified in saying that this latter spot 
‘thas always been considered” the true site of 
Nineveh? 





We have left ourselves little room for ana 
count of the architectural portion of the p “ 
work. As far as we can judge, it is co 
cuted :—though even here we discern a bel a 
of assumption which appears to us Occasi 
unwarrantable.— The text is illustrate h 
plans and drawings which add to the vals 
the work. . 





Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, Dp) 
late Bishop of Norwich. With a Meng, 
By his Son, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 44 
Murray. Bo 

y 
Wuar figure the late Bishop of Norwich mp 
; . : A May 

be destined to make in English Ecclesiastiea| 
biography, the High Churchman and the [oy 
Churchman who will severally write the same 
may be left to decide. With his ‘ Addrese; 
and Charges’ the lay Reviewer need not medéle 
But as regards the man the case is different: 
and seeing that the personality of Bishop Sta. 
ley distinguishes him from many of his brethre, 
in lawn, a few lines may be devoted to the cha. 
racter to be drawn from the Memoir before us, 
While one defunct Churchman will be » 
membered in the world by the perpetual dispo. 
sition of his palfrey on its morning amble tp 
take the direction which the hounds also mj 
that morning see fit to take,—while another 
will live in anecdote as standing behind 
alty’s chair om a Sunday night till the stroke 
of twelve enabled his Lordship to “ cut jn” 
and join the rubber without fear of canonicd 
scandal,—while the szavity of a third Dio 
cesan embalms him for posterity’s admiration 
in a sort of Venice treacle,—and the shrewi, 
metaphysical sharp-shooting of a fourth vil 
keep his memory alive so long as one stone of 
a college remains upon another, — the late 
Bishop of Norwich will be distinctively remem. 
bered by his benevolent energy and spirit; not 
always, it may be, directed in the most orthodox 
of channels,— but governed always by that 
sense of duty which no casuistry could war, 
no expediency charm from its purpose. Such 
men are not at all times found convenient 
in high places: they are apt to work eccentr- 
cally rather than regularly in any State machine, 
But simple and courageous honesty, even if it 
run into rashness, has a weight and instruction 
of its own which are so precious as to counter- 
balance any mischief done to expediency—any 
evil wrought by private judgment when its mo- 
tions are somewhat too nimble. 

The youngest child of a Cheshire Baronet, 
who held a rich family rectory in his gift,—the 
late Bishop of Norwich had few difficulties in 
life to struggle with. He was born with a de 
cided vocation—not for a cathedral, but fora 
man-of-war.— 

“Tt first originated, as he believed, in the delight 
which he experienced, between three and four years 
of age, in a visit to the seaport of Weymouth; ani 
long afterwards he retained a vivid recollection of 
the point where he caught the first sight of a ship 
and shed tears because he was not allowed to go o 
board. So strongly was he possessed by the feeling 
thus acquired, that as a child he used to leave his 
bed, and sleep on the shelf of a wardrobe, for the 
pleasure of imagining himself in a berth on board a 
man-of-war. * * The passion was overruled by cr 
cumstances beyond his control, but it gave a colow 
to his whole after life. He never ceased to retaina 
keen interest in everything relating to the navy. His 
memory, though on other points not remarkably 
good, rarely failed in the minute particulars of this 
He seemed instinctively to know the history, ¢hi- 
racter, and state of every ship and every officer i 
the service. Old naval captains were often aso 
nished at finding in him a more accurate knowledge 
than their own of when, where, how, and under 
whom, such and such vessels had been employed. 
The stories of begging impostors professing to be 
shipwrecked seamen were detected at once by 
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minations. The sight of a ship, the society 


of sailors, the embarkation on a voyage, were always 


‘nt to inspirit and delight him wherever he 
*; + last there was something of the disco- 
eret, 28 well as of the prompt enforcer of obe- 
jience without quibbling or reason-giving, about 
the Bishop. His scholarship seems hardly to 
have been more than respectable; but his cheer- 
fulness of temper, ardent love of natural sciences 
snd natural pleasures, and indefatigable and 

ial pastoral kindness, seem early to have 
told on the sluggishness of the fat Cheshire 
living into whic he was inducted, and which 
he left only for his throne in the eastern cathe- 
dral—As Rector of Alderley, he took neigh- 
pourly and intelligent care of the poor, set 
schools a-going, lent out books to read, and dis- 
couraged drunkenness, prize-fighting, and the 
other plagues of a rural population, with a 
zeal in which there was a touch of the Pastor 
Militant.— 

«© Whenever,’ such was the homely expression of 
the people, ‘whenever there was a drunken fight 
down at the village, and he knew of it, he would 
always come out to stop it—there was such a spirit 
in hm.’ On one of these occasions tidings were 

t to him of a riotous crowd which had assem- 
bled to’witness a desperate prize-fight, adjourned to 
the outskirts of his parish, and which the respectable 
inhabitants were unable to disperse. ‘The whole field’ 
( one of the humbler neighbours represented it) 
‘was filled, and all the trees round about—when in 
about a quarter of an hour I saw the Rector coming 
up the road on his little black horse as quick as 
lightning, and I trembled for fear they should harm 
him. He rode into the field and just looked quick 
round (as if he thought the same) to see who there 
was that would be on his side. But it was not needed 
—he rode into the midst of the crowd, and in one 
moment it was all over; there was a great calm; the 
blows stopped ; it was as if they would all have 
wished to cover themselves up in the earth—all from 
the trees they dropped down directly—no one said a 
word, and all went away humbled.’” 

A line or two more will include all that we 
need further quote.— 

“Of all the branches of science, natural history 
was that to which he was most inclined. His quick 
eye enabled him readily to observe, and his metho- 
dical habits accurately to register, the phenomena of 
the animal creation; and thus to acquire, without 
interfering with any graver pursuits, a very consider- 
able knowledge of ornithology, entomology, and 
mineralogy. Ornithology in particular beeame his 
favourite study, and it was a constant source of 
amusement and interest to him in his parish walks 
and rides to notice the flight and habits of birds, to 
collect remarkable specimens of their organization, 
ad to gather from his parishioners stories of any 
peculiarities which they had themselves noticed. 
The result of these observations he embodied, in 
1836, in two small volumes, published by the Society 
fot Promoting Christian Knowledge, and entitled 
‘A Familiar History of Birds, their Nature, Habits, 
and Instincts.” * * Infant Schools, Temperance So- 
cieties, Mechanics’ Institutes, and Statistical Societies 
fund in him a friend and patron, at a time when 
tlerical patronage was as rare as it is now common, 
and a lecture on Geology which he delivered at an 
stitution of this nature in the neighbouring town of 
Macclesfield, was, it is believed, one of the first con- 
ttibations of the kind from any minister of the Church 
of England.” 

The promotion of the Rector of Alderley to 
the See of Norwich, under a Whig Ministry, 
took place in 1837. In the notes of his twelve 
years of episcopal life, here recorded by his 
sn, touching on his public appearances, his 
Mivate friendships, the difficulties which he had 
‘0 stem, the misconstructions to which he was 
‘xposed, and the mistakes which he may be 

ght to have made from lack of patience 
vather than from lack of humility,—one and 
Same man appears throughout, turning to 
‘count “a cheerful and sanguine temper, rea- 





diness of decision, fertility of resource, activity 
and quickness of mind and body, and a spirit 
of enterprise that knew no danger, no impossi- 
bility, no difficulty.”"—Whether these great 
qualities might not have been developed to a 
fuller and fitter use in the profession which the 
Blakes, Nelsons and Cellingwoods have adorned, 
it is not ours to say; but it must be recorded, 
and will be remembered, that they gave to the 
life of their possessor a savour and a spirit 
such as it would have puzzled the power of any 
synods to quench or any routine of ceremonials 
to deprive of sincerity. Of Bishop Stanley it 
cannot be said that he 
To party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

He lived for the Church :—but for its congre- 
gations rather than for its convocations,—for its 
influences on the morals of men rather than for 
its rubrical injunctions. 





































































The United States and Cuba: Eight Years of 
Change and Travel. By John Glanville 
Taylor. Bentley. 

Tue author of this volume, who, as a prelimi- 

nary note informs us, is no longer alive—having 

died about two months ago at Batticaloa, in 

Ceylon, in the twenty-ninth year of his age— 

left Liverpool for the United States in the year 

1841, on a mining speculation. After travelling 

about for a few months in the States, with no 

success as regarded the object of his visit, he 
was induced to go to Cuba to look after the 
working of a gold vein or mine, of which, 
judging from a sample of its produce that had 
been imported, he thought something might be 
made. The particular locality in Cuba which 
was to be the scene of his operations was the 
neighbourhood of Gibara (pronounced Heevdra), 

a town on the north coast of the eastern side 

of the island. This spot he reached by sailing 

from New York to St. Jago de Cuba, and then 
travelling across the island a distance of forty- 

five leagues. The gold vein turned out a 

wretched failure; and, after having been put 

to some disagreeable shifts to maintain himself, 

Mr. Taylor resolved to settle as a planter in 

Holguin—the district to which Gibara forms the 

= of entry. Returning to the United States, 
e made the necessary arrangements; and 

about the middle of the year 1843 was estab- 
lished on his “‘ hacienda,” or estate, in partner- 
ship with Mr. M., an American, who had been 
long resident in that part of Cuba. In that 
and the following year, however, the east of 
Cuba was visited by an unprecedented drought; 
causing.a famine which, though it destroyed 
many lives and ruined thousands of proprietors, 
attracted no more attention, he says, in England 
than was implied by “a paragraph of three lines 
in an English newspaper.” The west of Cuba 
was at the same time devastated by a tremen- 
dous hurricane, accompanied by floods; and, 
all his Cuban prospects being thus blasted, the 
author was glad to return to New York in 

September 1845,—whence, after a short stay he 

returned to England—again to quit it, as soon 

appeared, for his premature burying-place in 

Ceylon. 

The portion of the volume which refers to 
the United States offers little that is fresh or 
interesting. The portion relating to Cuba, how- 
ever, though by no means a complete or system- 
atic account of that important island, contains 
a considerable quantity of original information 
regarding it, conveyed partly in the form of 
personal narrative, partly in that of general 
description,—as well as many shrewd remarks 
by the author on the present state of the Cubans, 
and as to their probable future. 

The subject of Cuban slavery is, of course, 
largely treated. The author’s sentiment on 





this subject is indicated in the following 
passage.— 

“ When I was in Cuba, I saw no cruelty prac- 
tised. I deplored the injustice of the fate of the 
negroes, but to say the honest truth, I did not pity 
them in any very particular manner, Most of the 
slave owners had the same opinions. They thought 
that the time of slavery would pass soon; they were 
making preparations for it, and these were actively 
seconded by the ‘ Junta de Fomento,’ or agricultural 
society of Havana. Without much compunction I 
became the partner of a man who was a slave-owner, 
and, but for untoward circumstances, I might have 
been one myself at this moment still. But Provi- 
dence otherwise (and far better) decreed.” 

This confession, which is at least candid, will 
prepare the reader for the statement that Mr. 
Taylor is by no means an immediate or enthu- 
siastic abolitionist, and will indicate the degree 
of caution with which his remarks on slavery 
in Cuba are to be received. He thinks slavery 
wrong,—he believes that it is doomed; but healso 
believes that immediate abolition would be the 
ruin both of the blacks and of the whites in 
the island. The following is a plan “ of his 
own,” which he thinks might be adopted,—and 
which, if fairly carried out, would, he is sure, 
be better than any other.— 


“ The tenure, or rather no tenure of lands which 
obtains in Cuba, I have already attempted to ex- 
plain as far as I am able. It is sufficient to say, that 
it would cost the proprietors of slaves no money, 
did they secure to each one a piece of land, suffi- 
cient for all his wants for ten years, at the least. 
As under my proposed plan the estate-owners would 
no longer require, in all probability, so much land 
under cultivation as before, a portion of the cleared 
land might be allotted them; but in the great ma- 
jority of cases, as any one acquainted with Cuba well 
knows, there would be no occasion for such a division. 
A sufficient portion of good land having been thus 
secured to each negro, every one of them should 
be valued, in a court appointed for that purpose, 
and for three days of every week only should the 
negroes work as slaves. It might be so arranged 
for the benefit of the proprietor, that one half should 
work the first, the other the latter, three days of 
every week. From the date of this agreement with 
the slaves, they should be obliged to maintain and 
clothe themselves. Now, in return for the three 
days of freedom, let every slave reimburse to his 
master ten per cent. of his value; thus, if he be a 
male worth four hundred dollars, he would have ta 
pay an annual rent of twenty dollars to his master. 
This twenty dollars, suppose four pounds five shil- 
lings sterling, I will undertake to say any man worth 
four hundred dollars would most cheerfully exchange 
for half his freedom. They would either leave the 
chief proportion of their lands in canes, and have 
them made into sugar on shares, or, which is most 
likely, they would convert it into tobacco gardens 
and provision grounds. The slaves are now nomi- 
nally half free. I do not remember so much as one 
instance, even under the present system of slavery, 
by which every slave is allowed as much land as he 
can cultivate in his spare time, or of any one of them 
who could not at any time be said to possess at least 
twenty dollars’ worth of seizable property, so that the 
owners I should consider well secured in their rents: 
but if any negro showed such apathy and debase- 
ment as positively to refuse to work his own land, 
the owner should be allowed by the above-men- 
tioned court, on complaint heard and evidence 
given, to take his interest out in labour, at so much 
a day, or else such refractory slaves should be col- 
lected, and simply made to work under the super- 
intendence of an experienced overseer, which latter 
plan would doubtless soon bring them to their 
senses. But I believe such examples would be very 
rare indeed. Matters being thus far adjusted, they 
might be left to settle down on their holdings for 
some years, and, under a proper system of poliee, 
there would be no sort of danger of any serious 
outbreak. Meantime, the laws of ‘ coartacion’ 
should be rubbed up, by which even now, a slave 
may purchase part of his freedom. This privilege 
I would bring down so low as half a day, which 
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could thus be purchased by a slave, value four hun- 


dred dollars for thirty-three dollars. Any mode- 
rately industrious man might thus free himself in 
two years altogether, or in three at most; indeed, I 
have known a slave who had no spare time except 
feast days and working days, after his task was over, 
earn no less a sum in six months only, than eighty- 
five dollars, by one crop of tobacco, and this I know, 
as it was I who bought it.” 
This proposal, which the author illustrates at 
some length, we cannot here discuss. We will 
only remark that it is by no means so new as is 
stated :—a similar proposal having been brought 
forward during the agitation for the abolition 
of West India slavery, and advocated very 
powerfully by the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. Mr. 
Taylor's reproduction of it, however, as a scheme 
practically possible in Cuba, is at least deserving 
of attention. He admits that even this plan 
would “ work a tremendous revolution in the 
prosperity of the present planting community 
of Cuba,”—but he believes all prudent planters 
would accept it as the best bargain they could 
make in the circumstances. ‘Nor can it be 
said,” he remarks, ‘‘ that he who secures ten 
per cent. for his money would be much a loser.” 
One argument alleged in favour of the plan is, 
that according to universal experience in Cuba, 
emancipated negroes do not turn out nearly so 
well as negroes who have bought their freedom. 
Connected with the facilities afforded to negroes 
in Cuba to buy their freedom, we have the fol- 
lowing curious fact.— 


“T spoke of the humanity of the generality of the 
laws and regulations of the Spaniards in the parti- 
cular of slavery, which contrast favourably with those 
of some of the States of the American Union. For 
instance, a woman during her pregnancy, on tender- 
ing the sum of twenty-five dollars, can secure the 
freedom of her offspring, when born; and this is a 
sum which almost any mother could pay if she chose. 
Yet ofany one of them doing this I never knew an 


-instance! They do not reason on abstract in- 
justice, for they know no such feeling. They 
say ‘why should my child be free? 1 am well 


enough off. My child may die directly; then where 
are my twenty-five dollars, for which I could pur- 
- chase plenty of new shawls, ear-rings, and dresses 2’ ” 

As in the United States, negroes frequently 
run away from their masters. Such as run 
‘away only for temporary reasons, do not go 
far,—and, on being recaptured, are not very 
severely punished — twenty-five lashes being 
the utmost allowed by law for any offence. 
Others make for an almost inaccessible moun- 
tainous district in the interior; where already, 
it is believed, there exists a large colony of run- 
away negroes living, perfectly secure, by agri- 
cultural labour. Runaways, however, are often 
hunted with bloodhounds, and killed in the 
chase. 

The very name of Cuba is suggestive of 
tobacco, and the volume before us contains as 
good an account of the process of tobacco- 
growing as we remember to have seen,—but 
somewhat too long for quotation. Among the 
most valuable portions of the book are the 
concluding chapters, where the author gives 
his views of society in Cuba. 

The following remarks on the state of Ca- 
tholicism in the island possess considerable 
interest.— 

“Cuba is, most strictly speaking, a Catholic 
country, though its being a country of Catholics 
may be apocryphal enough; for I declare that 
during my whole residence I do not recollect 
an instance of men going to church; and it is 
my firm belief that if they do, in other places 
where I have not been, and where perhaps good 
music (for one thing) may be heard it is for other 
reasons rather than their attachment to the Catholic, 
or any religion, We see none of that reverence for 
¢hurches, padres, images, or saints, that we read of 


and Brazil, or under the Portuguese; and as for the 
procession of the Host, even i¢ may pass unnoticed. 
* * The only two ‘ Padres’ I knew were respected 
as the legal media for obtaining the celebration of the 
rites of matrimony and baptism; and, otherwise, as 
right ‘ jolly good fellows’; nothing more. As for fasts, 
it is a most remarkable matter, that in regard to the 
island of Cuba, the Pope, every year regularly, goes 
through the form of granting a general indulgence on 
that score to all its inhabitants; giving them free 
leave to eat meat during the whole of Lent, and on 
every Friday throughout the year. AsI donot imagine 
it would be in any way more difficult to keep a fast 
there than in Italy, I confess I am at a loss to ac- 
count for His Holiness’s kindness in any other way 
than by supposing ‘he knows his neighbours’ ways,’ 
and that in any case the ‘olla’ would be cooked. In 
the meantime, the Government professes to be as 
strictly Roman Catholic as ever, and the Bible is 
rigorously interdicted at the Custom Houses, though 
if you get one ashore in your pocket, the after pos- 
session of it is never noted against you in any way. In 
the year 1837 or 8, I think it was, that the Spanish 
Government made great exertions to induce capi- 
talists and others to settle in Cuba, by, among other 
immunities, promising them ten years’ exemption 
from ordinary taxes, and even after that, giving them 
more privileges than even the natives themselves. 
How many greedily availed themselves of this I 
need not’ say, and at the present moment perhaps 
the Government rather regrets thus having filled the 
country with Americans and others, who might at 
any moment create the utmost confusion, and even 
go far to upset that very Government itself. How- 
ever, I was going to say, that in this manifesto of the 
Spanish Government, every settler is represented to 
be a Catholic, and in fact, ‘no others but Roman 
Catholics can be inhabitants of the island.’ This 
seems somewhat strange when one discovers it for 
the first time after having lived, as was my case, 
more than a year, and completely settled myself, in 
the country, without knowing a syllable about it. 
The law further is, that ‘no man can be three months 
in the country without taking out a letter of domi- 
ciliation,’ and yet only a small majority of those 
I knew had done so. Those who had, had been 
forced to it, by threats from some connected with 
the law.” 
According to Mr. Taylor’s account, society in 
Cuba is in a state of dissolution. The in- 
habitants are peaceable enough, but devoted to 
gambling and cock-fighting ; and almost all the 
real enterprise that goes on is conducted by 
Anglo-Saxon heads and Anglo-Saxon hands. 
The Government is professedly a military des- 
potism; the Captain-General being absolute, 
though subject to recal. Bribery prevails 
among the officials; all laws are evaded; and 
law-processes are so tedious and expensive as to 
be held in horror. In 1834 Don Miguel Tacon, 
an eminent judge, was sent over from Spain 
charged with a plenary commission “to revise 
everything and everybody in Cuba.” He ac- 
complished, Mr. Taylor says, many excellent 
reforms ; but since his return to Spain, matters 
have gone back into their old routine. One of 
the causes that disastrously affect the prospects 
of Cuba is, the burden of taxation ull which 
it labours.— 


“In the first place direct taxation is levied also to 
the extent of two-and-a-half per cent. on the fruits of 
the earth, and this is in commutation of the tithes; 
then export duties, import duties, licences, duties on 
sales, &c., are accumulated to an incredible extent. 
Every ox that is killed for sale pays four dollars 
duty, an enormous sum, generally more than twenty 
per cent. on the value of the beast! Every sale of 
real estate and negroes is burthened with a levy of 
six per cent. As for duties, I shall hardly be credited 
by those who do not know already, that a barrel of 
flour costs sixteen to seventeen dollars, the duty 
being nine. Every other article of import is dread- 
fully burthened. The result of all this is, first, 
certainly an immense revenue to Spain, but secondly, 
a system of smuggling elsewhere unknown, and to 
which the officers of the Customs freely lend their 





as existing in countries like Peru, or even Mexico 


In these circumstances, Mr. Taylor, thous 
carefully protesting that he does not ade 
the annexation of Cuba to the United § 
holds that “ worse things might happen,” 
in fact, hints that, sooner or later, 


In fac the event j, 
inevitable. 





The Dynamical Theory of the Formation of th 
Earth, 2vols. By Archibald Tucker Richy, 
Longman & Co. 

HERE are two portentous volumes—opne of 
562 and the other of 624 pages,—with ota. 
tions innumerable, from Moses to Hugh Mille 
and Murchison, from Luke to Laplace anj 
Lyell, dovetailed by the author’s arguments, tp 
prove that before light was created the earth 
stood still upon its axis, and that under the ip. 
fluence of that subtile agent the motions whic, 
now regulate this material globe were pr. 
duced.— 


“ Of this, the perusal of the following treatise cy 
hardly fail to convince every unbiassed mind ; eve, 
although our relative position towards the world’s ip. 
habitants involves the alternative, either that we are 
in a trance,—have been for so many years enjoyj 
the most soul-satisfying dream, whereby the ae 
of revelation have appeared to be at one with ds 
coveries of science, and to have kept pace with these 
wherever they have been made, where every closed 
lock seems to undo, and every barred door to fly open 
at our approach; and on the announcement, tha 
there once was a period when the carth had no rot. 
tion; or mankind, on the contrary, have been in a 
profound slumber, as regards this important fact, for 
nearly six thousand years! This is our true relation 
to each other at the present moment. But it is ful] 
time that the spell should be broken, and the right. 
ful position of each be justly determined.” 


It is so probable that our readers will not 
have been dble to understand this quotation, 
that perhaps we might have spared ourselves the 
trouble of any comment. 

There are many men having that peculiar 
constitution of mind which is exhibited by this 
author in the developement of his theory. By 
the wildest assumptions these determine that 
some imaginary cause would give rise to known 
phenomena; and at once blinding themselves 
to every indication of truth, they determine to 
receive no evidence but such as they can bend 
into an explanation of their preconceived hypo 
thesis. When minds of this class have the que 
lity of patient industry, they are of an exces- 
sively dangerous character, and do more to 
retard the progress of Truth than any other set 
of thinkers. The author of these volumes com- 
bines the attributes of an industrious reader and 
a patient writer with that perverse obliquity 
which will look on one side of a question ; and 
hence, his work is saved from being most 
mischievous only by the circumstance of the 
excessive dulness diffused over these twelve 
hundred pages,—which will in all probability 
prevent their being much read. 

If a desultory reader, or a superficial thinker, 
shall take up this work, and turning over its 
pages shall perceive its numerous quotations— 
from Laplace, the two Herschels, W hewell, 


scores of other writers who have established 
themselves as authorities in their respective 
branches of science,—and find that all these 
natural philosophers are made to support the 
view entertained by the author, that there was 
a period when the earth did not rotate,—what 
can we expect as the result but an impression 
on his part that this is an established truth! 
Herein lies the danger. ; 
Now, let it be remembered, that Mr. Archi- 
bald Tucker Ritchie is not himself a natural 
hilosopher. He gives no indication of ever 





hands,” 


aving made a physical experiment or a geolo- 
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“eal observation. Anything like an inductive 
rocess is unknown to him ; and he is equally 
Peecent of the power of making any logical 
deduction from the researches of other men. It 
js curious to find him seizing with equal avidity 
traths the bearing of which he misinterprets 
and errors which have been long exposed. It 
signifies not to Mr. Ritchie whether his author 
is an original investigator or an ignorant com- 
piler :—all alike serve his purpose, if he can find 
a passage, or a line, to aid him in proving that 
the “darkness which was upon the face of the 
deep” was ATTRACTION, and that the earth’s 
rotation is due to the expansive force of Lian. 

We have diligently sought to discover from 
the remarks by which this author has linked his 

notations together some evidence of a know- 
ledge of those physical laws by which science 
has shown us that the condition of our earth is 

lated. But we have sought in vain; and 
it has rarely fallen to our lot to meet with a 
griter so thoroughly ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of science. It is quite impossible to show 
this as we could wish to do after making such 
astatement; yet we are very unwilling to close 
our condemnatory notice without giving our 
readers some evidence of the truth of our asser- 
tin. Thus, he says,— 

“Jt has been circumstantially proved, that the 
formation of the atmosphere depended upon the 
elaboration and evolution, during a succession of 

of the constituent elemental principles, nitrogen 
or azote, and free oxygen, and these were produced 
by the decomposition of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances submersed in water.” 
Science proves that all forms of vegetable 
and animal life have ever been dependent on 
the existence of an atmosphere: therefore this 
preposterous assumption of the creation of our 
atmosphere from the decay of ‘organic forms 
presents a fair example of that reasoning against 
the truth which pervades every page of these 
volumes. 

The following passage may be understood by 
the author, but we defy any one else to com- 
prehend his meaning.— 

“But there is another and a very important in- 
ference which is to be drawn from the divergency of 
directions here alluded to ; for Liaut which did not 
zun parallel to Darkness could not produce the same 
effects as that which does.” 


The italics and capitals are the author's own. 
—We cannot bring ourselves to give publicity 
to any more examples of such science. 

In the concluding pages we find this author 
writing thus.— 

“We hesitate not to affirm, that the more 

thoroughly what we have announced is examined 
into, is brought to the touchstone, and is wholly 
purified, the more stedfastly will its ultimate correct- 
ness be established, until, at length, it be admitted 
that the Dynamical Theory of the Earth's Formation 
contains the germ of a true and comprehensive system 
of natural philosophy.” 
We hesitate not to affirm that this theory is 
proveably false in every one of its positions. The 
known laws which regulate the condition of a 
sphere moving under the influence of combined 
forces, as the earth does, prove as clearly as 
any truth of science can be proved that from 
the beginning the earth rotated on its axis as it 
revolved in its orbit around the sun. 

Of no one department of science does the 
author appear to have a correct conception. 


‘His views are all distorted. He is false alike in 


his Mechanics, in his Geology, in his Natural 
History, in his Chemistry, in his Electricity,— 
m every other consideration of the physical 
agencies, and still more false in that which we 


Suppose we must bring ourselves to call his 
gic. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Wanderer and his Home ; being « Continu- 
ation of ‘Memoirs of My Youth.’ By A. de Lar 
martine.—M. de Lamartine does not confess by 
halves. Besides affording us good store of romantic 
incidents, he is liberal in expressing his opinions of 
himself, and the events narrated are coloured by epi- 
thets of the most florid order. He is here ‘‘a young 
man of twenty, who had already drunk of every 
cup of human joy and misery, burning with enthu- 
siasm, and consumed by passions recently awakened 
and still vibrating, embracing the world in thought 
by his eager desires,” &c. &c.:—or, to translate 
the passage a little freely, a book-maker content 
in the matter of grandiloquent self-exposure to 
range with the Chateaubriands and d’Arlincourts, 
—whereas, in right of his higher and deeper poetical 
organization, he might have occupied a pedestal 
not in the wax-work show, but in the sculpture 
gallery of autobiographers. We English are per- 
haps not fair witnesses of theatrical displays like 
these. They are apt to weaken our general belief 
to a point at which the most elaborate description 
of feeling seems merely a pleasant song and the 
most wonderful incident an episode @ la Dumas. 
Which of us, for instance, will be disposed to credit 
the story of the Princess Regina and her Breton 
lover as it is here set down? It is a delicious bit 
of romance, such as in the times of ‘ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw’ would have drawn tears by the quart. 
We doubt, now, its power, to extort so little as one 
drop. In brief, the unreality of these books is 
their destruction. The present translated volume 
of ‘ Mes Confidences’—which appears in the Par- 
lour Library—amay serve to beguile the dryness of 
half a day on a familiar line of railroad ; but is not 
to be taken home by any poet, and placed among 
his lives of the poets. 

The Chronological New Testament.—Great pains 
have been bestowed on the getting up of this edition 
of the New Testament. Without entirely dis- 
peusing with the usual arrangement of chapters 
and verses, the editor has given greater prominence 
to a division into paragraphs and sections according 
to the subject-matter. These paragraphs and 
sections are so numbered as to enable the reader 
to take them in their chronological order if he 
wishes. A short introduction precedes each book, 
containing a few particulars with regard to the 
date, author, &c.,—with a brief outline of the argu- 
ment in the case of the Epistles. The parallel 
passages are well chosen,—the most apposite ones 
being quoted in full.—The present edition of the 
New Testament is well worthy to rank with the 
many excellent works of the same class that have 
been issued by Messrs. Bagster & Sons. Perhaps 
this will be considered by many as strong a recom- 
mendation as could well be given. 

An Inquiry as to the essential Nature of Pheno- 
mena or Perceptible Existence, or as to the General 
Agency and Law of Perception on which such 
Existence depends. By Alexander Harpur.—The 
wrapper of this work informs us that the succeed- 
ing numbers up to seven are speedily about to 
appear,—and we shall therefore wait until the 
whole is before us ere we venture to pronounce an 
opinion as to the results of the inquiry. The first 
part, described as above, has certainly not en- 
lightened us much as to the writer’s meaning ; and 
should it ultimately prove that he has a meaning, 
we fear it may not be generally arrived at while 
enveloped in such cumbrous terminology as is here 
employed. Let us quote, by way of example, part 
of his opening paragraph :— 

“Tt is at once evident that all phenomena or 
objects which exist, constituting the system of the 
world or perceptible universe, as thus in the aggre- 
gate forming one great connected system or whole, 
whether existing simultaneously or in succession, 
must be essentially connected with or depend on 
each other; and therefore must have some general 
bond of connexion universally essential, as having 
necessary or essential mutual relation, the existence, 
perception, or nature of each being relative to that 
of every other ; and therefore such existence, per- 
ception, or nature of each being modified in or 
by such relation to or with every other; and 
therefore so modified in connexion with or there- 





fore by every other ; atid therefore, or that is, by 
the cause, agency, force, or action on which 
depends, or by which is formed or determined, every 
other ; that is, the existence, perception, or nature 
of every other ; therefore the existence, perception, 
or nature of each is modified, therefore formed or 
determined, by the cause, agency, force, or action 
by which the existence, perception, or nature of 
every other is so modified, formed, or determined ; 
and therefore the existence, perception, or nature 
of all phenomena or objects that exist, or all per- 
ceptible existence, is so modified, formed, or deter- 
mined by, and therefore, as existing or perceived, 
necessarily or essentially depends on the same, 
or a single, or general, or common agency; and 
therefore the existence, perception, or nature of 
all objects or phenomena, or all perceptible exist- 
ence, being so modified, formed, or determined by, 
or essentially depending on the same, or a single 
or general or common agency, such existence, per- 
ception, or nature of all objects or phenomena, or 
all perceptible existence, essentially is, or presents, 
or is constituted by modification of such single, 
general, or common agency ; or all existing objects 
or phenomena essentially are modifications of such 
common or general agency.” 

Xeal science has no need of drapery like this. If 
the sense is such as we infer—which is doubtful,—it 
might be expressed in six lines with far greater 
clearness and precision. It is not thus that the 
teacher must write, whether his theme be physics 
or metaphysics. 

Some Considerations on the Educational System of 
the Scottish Universities as compared with those of 
England, with a particular reference to the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Oxford ; in a Letter to the Rev. 
A.C. Fraser: with a Postscript containing Obserra- 
tions on an Article on “ The Scottish Universities” 
in the North British Review. By R. C. Black.-— 
Oxford Unmasked ; or, An Attempt to describe 
some of the Abuses in that University. By a Gra- 
duate. Fifth Edition.— University Reform. A 
Letter to Lord John Russell, de. By Edward 
Arthur Litton.—A Postscript to the same Letter. 
—We transcribe the titles of these pamphlets 
for the sake of such of our readers as may wish 
to know of everything that is written on the 
University Question. We are glad to see the 
* Oxford Unmasked’ at a fifth edition ; as, although 
we cannot subscribe to all its opinions, nor admire 
the spirit in which it is written, we remember that 
it has done good service during the eight years 
that have elapsed since it first appeared. Sarcasm 
and vehemence of the kind employed by the pam- 
phleteer—and of which we have had so little since 
the days of Swift—were necessary years ago to 
rouse attention and provoke inquiry. But things 
have somewhat changed :—and after the conver- 
sions and historical events of these eight years, we 
think a better taste would have dictated the omis- 
sion of the sneering dedication to the late Sir 
Robert Peel. 

The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral. By the Rev. Francis M‘Cosh.—Mr. 
M‘Cosh is, of course, a Scotchman ; and—which 
does not follow of course—he is deeply wedded 
to the peculiar tenets of Scotch philosophy and 
theology. Taking his own point of view and 
admitting the propriety of his designs, he writes 
clearly and with but little unnecessary redundancy 
of words. It is useless to attempt a statement of 
his argument ; it is very long and would require 
more explanation, revision, and qualification than 
our space would allow of without too great an 
encroachment on our other duties. Mr. M‘Cosh 
believes in that phenomenon which Niebuhr called 
‘the finger of God in history ;” and does not hesi- 
tate to point out the particular instances in which 
it has occurred :—for example, the dispersion of 
the Armada—attributed to the devil by every monk 
in Spain and in Italy !—the civil war which led the 
pilgrim fathers to America—pronounced a curse 
and a judgment by every true Anglican !—and so 
forth. Infact, Mr. M ‘Cosh’s Providence isaltogether 
a local power, acting very much according to 
Mr. M‘Cosh’s own notion of the fitness of things. 
Whatever event in history pleases him, he traces 
without difficulty to this especial interference. 
The expulsion of the Moors from Granada and the 
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revocation of the Edict of Nantes are of a class to 
startle, one would have thought, even sucha theorist ; 


but he sets them down easily in his list. The poor 
exiles driven from their homes and their temples— 
the fields in which their children sported and the 
graves in which their fathers slept—took a very 
different view of those events. The curse which 
their expulsion left to Spain and France in after 
days of weakness and humiliation was visited with 
immediate and twenty-fold violence on themselves. 
But the Hebrew scarcely keeps his Providence more 
exclusively to himself, or makes it more responsible 
for his own weaknesses, than does this Scotchman. 

An Introduction to Neo-Hellenic or Modern Greek. 
By Henry Corpe.—That our method of pronouncing 
ancient Greek is quite anomalous and incorrect, 
nobody doubts fora moment. Probably we should 
be much nearer the true pronunciation if we were 
to adopt that of the modern Greeks. But even 
this isa corruption. There are some sounds which 
the learned consider to be irrevocably lost. Con- 
sidering this, and the convenience of pronouncing 
according to the usage of our own language, we do 
not, like the author of the above work, wonder at 
the long continuance of the system prevalent in our 
Universities and public schools. Still, we think 
the modern pronunciation would be a decided im- 
provement. In France it appears to have been 
adopted by several professors ; and nothing but 
the example of some of our College Tutors and 
Head Masters of schools is required to secure its 
currency here. Aslong asourscholars content them- 
selves with merely thinking and saying that our 
pronunciation of Greek is absurd, without actively 
endeavouring to improve it, nothing will be done.— 
Both the pronunciation and the grammar of modern 
Greek are well explained by Mr. Corpe in his In- 
troduction; which is got up with great care, and 


may prove useful not only to merchants and travel- | 


lers but also to classical scholars. 
Lessons in Gireek Ellipsis. By J.T. Black.— 


These ‘ Lessons’ consist of a series of questions on 


the ellipses in the first four chapters of Xenophon’s | 


Anabasis, the answers to which are given in the 
shape of notes at the end of the book. 
seems to prefer supplying some preposition in ex- 
plaining the case of a noun, instead of considering 
it immediately dependent on the adjective or 
verb with which it is closely connected. This cir- 
cumstance, together with his constant reference to 
so meagre a work as Valpy’s Greek Grammar, is 
rather characteristic of the old school.—The ques- 
tions are very simple and easy. One short quota- 
tion from the first page of the notes will suffice to 
give an idea of the mode of answering them. 
“‘ézi in the sense of ‘ against,’ after éreBoudXevor, 
may be thus explained :--ézi with a dative means 
‘situation close upon’ or ‘near.’ Now, he who is 
plotting against another places that other men- 
tally before him—dwells upon him—or, in other 
words, places himself before or close upon the 
person who is the object of his designs. Hence 
flows the meaning of ‘ against,’ in accordance with 
this action and state of the mind.” 

Second Book of History :—The British Colonies. 
—School Series. Edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A.—A veritable multum in parvo, full of in- 
formation,—useful to children of a larger growth, 
as well as to those for whom it is expressly de- 
signed. 

Classical Examination Papers. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev.T. K. Arnold, M.A. 
—The late Dr. Arnold considered that the system 
of examinations pursued at Oxford and Cambridge 
formed a main ingredient in the advantages to be 
derived from a university education. There is no 
better method of stimulating pupils to exertion, 
giving a definite aim to their studies, and testing 
the soundness of their progress, than that of fre- 
quent examination—provided, of course, it is well 
conducted. Mr. Arnold’s reputation both as a 
scholar and as a teacher renders it scarcely necessary 
for us to remark, that this indispensable condition 
is fully secured in the series of papers before us. 
They embrace a very wide range, including pas- 
sages of every grade of difficulty and variety of 
subject-matter, from classic authors, to be trans- 
lated into English,—and well-chosen English pieces 
to be turned into Latin and Greek prose and verse. 


Mr. Black | 


We could have wished the notes had been more 
numerous. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Account of Gunpowder Plot, from Lingard, by Vindicator, 3. 
Ayre’s Christian Philanthropist’s Pilgrimage, Cantos 1. and I 
Barwell’s (Mrs.) Childhood’s Hours, !2mo. 3s. cl. 
Beatrice, or the Influence of Words, by 8. 8. J ones, 2nd ed. 12mo. 43. 
Boden’s (J.) Method of teaching French, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, Corrected to 1851, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 21, 28. 
Chemery’s (V. L.) French Phraseology, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
D’Anbigné’s The Authority of God, Four Discourses, 48. 6d. cl. 
De Plaucy’s (J. C.) Legends of the Commandments, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
De la Beche’s (Sir H.) The Geological Observer, 8vo. 18s. cl. 
Female Jesuit (The), or the Spy in the Family, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Fry’s Christ our Example, 8th ed. fe. 5s. cl. 
Gilbert’s New Map of London for 1851, 1s, in case. 
Gleig’s School Series, Fourth Book, ‘ Sacred History, Part I.’ la, 
Hogz’s Instructor, Vol. VI. new series, royal Svo. 48, 6d. cl. 
Jahr’s Homeopathic Handbook, by Dr. Spillan, 12mo, 128, cl. 
Jackson’s (Rev. F.) Practical Sermons, First Series, 5s. cl. 
Jones's (Rev. W. B.) Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Lester's (Rev. J. W.) Orations, fe. 43. cl. 
Lower (J. M. A.), The Chronicle of Battel Abbey, 1066 to 1176, 93. 
Longfellow’s (IH. W.) Outre Mer, and new Poems, royal 24mo. 28. 
Lowry and Landseer’s Illustrations of Zoology, royal 4to. 2l. 28. 
Madden's (Dr. W. H.) A Father's Thoughts on Baptism, fe, 2s. 6d. 
Nile Notes, by a Traveller, 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6d. el. 
Paxton’s Flower Garden, Vol. I. 4to. 11. 138. cL. 
Poems of Early Years, in Nine Chaplets, by a Wrangler, fe. 52. cl. 
Relation of Philosophy to Theology, from * Eclectic Review, 1s. cl. 
Reid ( Rev. J.) Memoirs of, by R. Wardlaw, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Robins’s (Rev. 8.) Argument for Royal Supremacy, 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, Vol. I.* The Foundations,’ 2/. 28. cl. 
Sabine’s (Lieut.-CoL) Observations on Days of Unusual Magnetic 
| _ Disturbance, Vol. I. Part II. 4to. 20. 28, el. 
Sanderson's De Obligatione Conscientiw, ed. by Dr. Whewell, 93. cl. 
Scoresby’s (Rev. W.) Memorials of the Sea, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
| Smith's (Albert) Month at Constantinople, 3rd ed. fe. 5s. cl. 
Sternberg’s Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, l2mo. 5e. 
| Story of a Family (The), by 8S. M. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl. 
Steinetz’s (F’.) The Ship, its Origin, &c, 4to. 12 ae 
st y. G. 


6d. 
I. 5s. 








Sumner On the Epistles, 5: 
Townsend’s (Rev. G.) F q i y. 2nd ed. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Thomas's (Rev. D.) The Core of Creeds, or St. Peter’s Keys, fe. 28. 
Trollope's (Rev. W.) Questions and Answers on Liturgy, 2nd ed. 28.6d. 
Vaux’s (W. 8S. W.) Nineveh and Persepolis, 3rd ed. post Svo. 88. cl. 

| Wardlaw’s Jacob and Joseph, 12mo. 4s.; Infant Baptism, 12mo. 

3a. 6d.; Atonement, 3s. 6d.; On Prostitution, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Willyam’s ( Miss) Chillon, 2 vols. post Svo. 10s, el. 
Willson’s Practical Treatise on Composition, Light and Shade, 16a, 
Wordsworth’s (Rey. Dr.) Occasional Sermons, 2nd Series, 8vo. 88. cl. 








ORIENTAL NAMES. 

Our remarks [ante, p. 210] on the subject of the 
orthography of Oriental names, in connexion with 
Major Edwardes’s book—and last week [ante, 
p. 247]—continue to be the themes of remon- 
| strance and comment :—and we think our readers 
| will be amused by two letters on the subject which 
we will lay before them.— 


Haileybury College, March 4. 

Among the remarks made by you on Mr. Ainsworth’s 
letter as to Major Edwardes’s mode of spelling Oriental 
names I find the following: ‘* At least until the true forms 
shall have been finally settled by authority.” Now, surely 
the true forms have been finally settled by very competent 
authority :—as for example, Prof. Hayman Wilson, Sanskrit 
Lexicographer,— Francis Johnson, Persian ditto,—John 
Shakspear, HindastAni ditto,—Duncan Forbes, ditto ditto,— 
Garcin de Tassy, ditto ditto,—F’. Bopp, Comparative Gram- 
marian,—and others too numerous to mention. Had Major 
Edwardes followed these illustrious guides, he would never 
have produced such a monster of cacography as Muhommu- 
dan. I quite agree with you, that ‘‘ every writer ought not 
to think himself at liberty to adopt a variety in the spelling 
of proper names, to the confusion of the reader.” Let us 
then have a system, and one that will be intelligible, not 
only in England, but on the Continent, and to Orientals 
also, as well as to every rational being. Such a system is 
the one adopted by the great men whose names I have 
quoted, and which may be learned, by any one wishing to 
write on Oriental subjects, in ten minutes. Of course, no 
one would now think of altering Bombay into ‘‘ Mambe,” 
or Delhi into * Dilli,” to meet that system; but surely it is 
better to write Sahu Raja, than to return to the pristine 
“Sou Rager” adopted by one of our former Bombay worthies. 
In short, let us wink at corruptions that have become invete- 
rate, and uproot the rest, admitting no more base coin for 
the future.—It would be wrong to cut down an ally, still 
I cannot help hinting, that Mr. Ainsworth’s Mahammad 
would look much better as Muhammad, and Kahira as 
Kahirah. Yours, &c. *Epwanrp B, Eastwick. 

Now, really—not to mention the curious proof 
which the last paragraph of this letter affords that 
the authorities are not agreed—we think that Mr. 
Eastwick recognizes the difficulties of the case, 
and admits all that we have been contending for 
by his own qualifications in the paragraphs which 
precede it. However, let our readers pass on to 
the following slaughtering of one authority by 
another;—and then say if the new spelling seems 
to be so settled as to justify the wholesale sweeping 
away of old familiar forms.— 

March 4. 

A letter from Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, in the last number of 
the Atheneum, contains some extraordinary statements 
respecting the orthography of “ Oriental names,”—to which 
Lam desirous of replying. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that ‘‘the modern Oriental lan- 
guages have only three vowels, a,i, and u; but they have 
these long and short.”” This is rather a bold assertion— 
and is almost equivalent to saying that all the languages of 
the world have but three vowels. I appeal to any 
Orientalist, not notorious for a defective ear, who has 
heard Arabic, Turkish, or Persian spoken, and ask him 








whether each of these languages has not an “‘e” and an 





“0.” As, however, Mr. Ainsworth’s e - 
with one exception, from Arabic, I shall cone a, 
with showing that he is altogether mistaken with mye 
that language. The Anglo-Arabic adjective rape 
madan” he writes “MGhammidan.” In Arabic 

and third vowels of ** Moh a” are identical} 

last vowel of the adjective is length 

I — understand. 

Mr. Ainsworth remarks that “the corru i 
crept in of using e’s and o’s in Oriental orthogeaee bes 
practice of using e’s and o’s in Oriental pron y. Te 
very ancient indeed,—and I will venture to Say that j . 
introduced not long after the Flood. i 

I am at a loss to determine what your eo; 
means by “‘ Indian Arabs of Kahirah (Cairo) ,"* although 
resided several years in Cairo. That city is called by : 
inhabitants ‘* Masr,”—and what is now a part of it the 
many years ago a separate city, called ‘ El-Kahireh - 
second vowel being short, not long). I believe that j - 
not generally known that the Arabs, since their canmeas = 
of Egypt, have applied the name “ Masr” to each of tj, 
successive capitals, Babylon of Egypt, El - Fustat, Hi 
Kahireh, and Cairo, which with them has no other nar, 
than Masr, excepting among some of the learned. ™ 

Mr. Ainsworth calls the practice of using “ee” ang « wo 
a glaring error. If so, the Arabs commit as glaring ap 
error in writing the sounds which are represented jn 
English by these two double vowels with two characters 
each. 

There is one system of Arabic pronunciation preyajey: 
with slight variations, among the learned throughout the 
East, excepting in India, where a sort of provincial 
nunciation prevails. By this prevalent system of pronan. 
ciation we should be guided in writing Arabic words jg 
English characters; and I cannot see why we should Mt 
follow the example of every other great European hation in 
making use of a system of writing Oriental words congenia} 
with our own language. Why should the English alon 
adopt a system made up of English consonants and Italigy 
vowels? But what completely disproves Mr. Ainsworth’; 
assertions is, the fact that the Arabian grammarians gre 
rules for the pronunciation of one of the vowels, showin: 
when it has the sound of a and when it has the sound of ;. 
both long and short: and surely no Hebrew scholar wou) 
be justified in expressing Kamets and Kamets Hatu) 
alike by the same English vowel.—I am, &c. ~ 

A Constayt Ream, 
After this, we think we may repeat that writes 
like Major Edwardes will find it more conveniey; 
to retain the orthographic forms which will convey 
their meanings to their readers, than to drive abou; 
on a sea of neoterics the charts of which are » 
uncertain and incomplete. 






































































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our travelling readers—and in these times all 
readers travel more or less—will be glad to leam 
that a vigorous attempt is about to be made by 
the government of Switzerland to obtain the ad- 
vantages of railway transit for that interesting 
country. Considering that a large portion of the 
Swiss people exist on the industries which foreign 
visitors who come to admire their lake and mow. 
tain scenery introduce, no step could be more im- 
portant for them in a material point of view; whik 
in a political sense, a net-work of railways such a 
surrounds the active centre of Holland or cross: 
every part of Belgium would give a power ani 
unity to the republic which could not fail to have 
their effect on the general maintenance of peace 
in Europe. The project has therefore a double 
interest. The first line, as we read in the project 
of law prepared by the Federal Minister of Public 
Works, will unite Basle with the railroads of the 
Rhine which lead to the basin of the Aar, opening 
an easy access to the greater part of Switzerland. 
A second principal railway will follow the valley 
of the Aar throughout its whole extent, from the 
lakes of the Jura to the confluence of the Reus 
and the Limmat,—ascending with the last river to 
the town of Zurich, and extending on the one hand 
to the Lake of Constance, and on the other 
Soleure, on the Lake of Geneva ; thus forming 4 
great transit line through the entire north-east 
and south-west territories of the confederation. A 
third line will unite this railway with Lucem, 
and connect it with the pass of St. Gothard, the 
basin of the Lake of Zurich, the Splugen, and the 
other passes of the Grisons. A line will run south 
from the borders of the Lake of Constanee, with 
branches to the Lakes of Meallenstadt and Zurich 
by the great valley of the Upper Rhine, as far# 
to the centre of the Grisons; whence it may ulte- 
riorly be prolonged through the Alps with the 
co-operation of the neighbouring countries inter 
ested in that extension. A further branch wil 





* Our correspondent will find a correction in the -— 
at the end of this day’s paper, which will remove » 
difficulty. 
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the federal town of Berne with the chief 
nilway. It is also proposed to construct a number 
of smaller lines for the use of centres of popula- 
- which are not situated on the lines of the larger 
_ :—in particular, lines to connect Schaff- 
. y Winterthur, Berne, and Thun. It is ex- 
‘that this last will become an important line 

for the commerce of the interior. The total cost 
of constructing this plexus is approximatively esti- 
at 102,123,000 francs. It is proposed that 


state shall co-operate in the execution of the 
peg as far as may be necessary; and that the 
task shall be divided by the confederation and the 


cantons. Such a system of public works would 

n Switzerland to thousands of English visitors 
whose summer vacations are now spent on the 
Rhine or in Belgium. With the exception of the 
Channel and the Rhine between Bonn and Castel, 
the traveller would then go by rail from London 
to the Lake of Geneva and the base of Mont Blanc. 
On the third day after his departure he might dine 
at Zurich or Lucerne, and see as many beauties 
of the country in a week as he can now see in a 
nonth, Time would be gained and money saved. 
Acountry of such singular cheapness and natural 
attractions as Switzerland, with such aids as these, 
might soon become to England what France and 

ium are now—the chief residence of its smaller 
fortunes and the regular holiday-land of its many 
excursionists. 

The late Charles Wynn’s copy of the first folio 
edition of Shakspeare was sold last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson to Mr. Beaufoy for 
1411. 10s. The copy wasin many respectsa very fine 
one—thirteen inches by eight and a quarter—full 
size, with arough leaf in King John ; but the title, 
the verses opposite, the last leaf and six others 
had been inlaid by the binder, old Roger Payne— 
whose curious bill for binding the book in russia 
in his very best manner accompanied the volume. 
No other copy of the book in a Roger Payne cover 
is known to exist. Mr. Wynn’s second folio—also 
very fine—was bought at the same time by Mr. 
Beaufoy for 30/.—Dr. Farmer’s copy of the 
first folio, with the title and the Ben Jonson 
verses reprinted and the last leaf but one inlaid, 
was sold in the same room at the late Mr. Amyot’s 
sale the week before for only 241. 

The trustees of the Hunterian Museum have 
petitioned Parliament for a grant of public money, 
which they propose to expend in obtaining a larger 
areafor itscontents and in maintaining the Museum 
worthily as the great national depository of the 
branches of knowledge which it was instituted to 
promote. Among the claims to a portion of that 
surplus which has caused so much embarrassment 
to men in and out of office, this has at least a 
fir right to a hearing at the proper time. 

In reference to a paragraph in our Gossip 
columns some weeks ago [ante, p. 138] on the 
new arrangement for transmitting papers and 
books by post—in which, after describing what 
had been done with Prussia and the United States, 
We expressed a hope that France and other coun- 
tries would soon adopt a similar measure,—a cor- 
respondent writes to inform us that France had 
already adopted a better and more liberal tariff 
than our own in the Loi du 4 Thermidor An. rv. 
We are glad to be reminded at this moment of the 
wages adopted under the old republican régime of 
France for the freedom of letters—by the men to 
whom that country owes, not only its civil codes, 
but that more intellectual legislation which took 
the particular forms of decimal coinage and scientific 
notation in weights, distances, and measures ; but 
on turning to the paragraph again, our correspon- 
dent will find that what we desire to see France 
and other countries do ig—not merely to provide 
for the internal transmission of journals and papers, 

t to adopt, in connexion with England, Germany, 
Italy, &c., an international system of postage, by 
means of which the Londoner might send a book 
to his friend in Paris at as low a charge as he can 
‘ his friend in Edinburgh, and the Parisian send 
his work to London at the same rate as to Mar- 
silles. Our own Government, we believe, is willing 
to enter into negotiations with foreign powers with 
4 view to effect this desirable change. If a paper 
*t 4 magazine can be carried for a penny to Sidney 





or Quebec, of course it can be taken to Paris or 
Vienna for the same money or for less, This is 
what we desire to see arranged. 

It may be serviceable to some of our readers, 
pending a final and equitable settlement of the 
law of copyright between England and Germany, 
to be reminded that by a regulation passed in the 
revolutionary parliament at Frankfort in 1848, a 
qualified right to purchase literary property from 
foreigners is conferred on German publishers ; 
which right of property, once acquired by legal 
purchase, is then protected from invasion. The 
edict is entirely local in scope and intention : its 
object being to guard the rights, not of alien writers, 
but of native publishers. Still it has the effect of 
enabling the English or French author to sell the 
right to reprint his work in Germany—either in 
its native form or in translation—to any German 
house willing to purchase. Any book, therefore, 
likely to be reprinted in Germany may be so sold 
there for the benefit of its writer. An agent of 
a great publishing house in that country is now in 
London making purchases of copyrights in this 
way. A similar law in Belgium would give the 
author an interest, more or less important, in all 
Continental reprints there. So far, good: but of 
course our readers will understand, that in laying 
this information before them, we express no opinion 
in favour of such a legal settlement,—since, how- 
ever much it may be an improvement on the char- 
tered piracy now waged in Brussells against the true 
interests of European literature, it still lacks the 
broad basis of justice which should lie at the foun- 
dation of all intercourse, intellectual and political, 
between nation and nation. The law of inter- 
national copyright is the only fair solution of the 
great question now agitating men in all countries, 
from the Potomac to the Danube—the question of 
the rights of Mind. 

Our readers will remember that the race for the 
Lord Rectorship of the Glasgow University last 
year was a “dead heat” between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Alison, the historian ; and that Mr. Macau- 
lay, thelate Rector, declined to give the casting vote 
in favour of either candidate,—on which the right 
of decision devolved on Col. Mure, then absent in 
Italy. Col. Mure has now returned ; and, as we 
conjectured at the time he would, has elected his 
own countryman to the office. Mr. Alison was 
installed last week, in the common hall of the Uni- 
versity ; when he delivered an appropriate address. 
—We may add, that the election of Rector to the 
University of Aberdeen has terminated in the 
installation of the Earl of Eglintoun in that office. 

The Ipswich Express reports that Prince Albert 
has allowed his name to be used as a patron of the 
museum of that town. The hope is expressed that 
His Royal Highness will visit the town in the 
coming July, on occasion of the next meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

We find by a report of the Thames Tunnel 
Company that the receipts from this stupendous 
work are gradually increasing. The coming 
summer will no doubt bring a large accession to 
the number of its visitors and the amount of its 
receipts ; but we must strongly deprecate the pro- 
posal made at the recent meeting to increase the 
toll during the continuance of the Great Exhibition 
from one penny to twopence each person, both as 
a mistake in policy and as ungenerous in principle. 
—We believe we have not yet informed our 
readers that the shafts of the Tunnel have recently 
been converted into picture galleries—each pannel 
containing a separate view of some scene connected 
with English history and enterprise, home, foreign 
or colonial. Among the subjects which attract 
the attention of visitors are—Southampton Water, 
the Isle of Wight, Grace Darling and Eddystone 
Lighthouse, Calcutta, Gibraltar, &c. Some of 
the illustrations are not devoid of artistic merit, 
and they have all that boldness of style and bril- 
liancy of colour which belong to panoramic paint- 
ing. Altogether they add a lively and agreeable 
feature to the great engineering work. 

We read in the Siécle, that a manuscript work 
written by the celebrated M. Papin, well known 
for his experiments connected with the motive 
power of steam, has been recently discovered at 





Marburg, a small town in Electoral Hesse. The 
work, which bears the name of ‘ Traité des Opéra- 
tions sans Douleur,’ examines the different means 
which may be employed to deaden, or rather nul- 
lify, sensibility in the human body when under 
surgical operations. Papin, it is said, composed 
this work in 1681, when filling the situation of 
professor in the University of Marburg ; and in it 
anticipated the effects produced in modern times 
by chloroform and sulphuric ether. He com- 
municated his ideas to his colleagues in the uni- 
versity, but from them received no encouragement ; 
in consequence of which, he took such a disgust to 
medical pursuits that he gave up his profession of 
physician and directed his attention to natural 
philosophy. In quitting Germany to return to 
France, he gave the manuscript to his friend Dr. 
Berner. It more recently came into the hands of 
a teacher named Lahn, who died near Marburg 
last month ; and it has now been purchased by the 
Grand Duke of Hesse for his private library.— 
Some French enthusiast will probably find a way 
to publish this treatise, in honour of the grande 
nation. 

Bavaria has lost one of her medical celebrities, 
Dr. Henry de Breslau, senior of the Faculty of 
Medicine in the University of Munich. M. de 
Breslau was second medical officer on the staff of 
Napoleon, under Larrey,—and followed the French 
army in the Russian Campaign. He was made 
prisoner on the field of Waterloo. France, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Greece and Portugal had recog- 
nized his scientific eminence by severally inrolling 
his name among their orders of chivalry. 

In May, 1849, we reviewed at some length a 
Report by M. Blanqui on the Condition of the 
Working Classes in France; and it will be seen 
by reference to our columns [Athen. No. 1123, 
p. 454], that the sanitary state of the manu- 
facturing town of Lille was one of the most im- 
portant questions discussed by him. The popu- 
lation of Lille is about 70,000,—or very nearly 
the same as that of the town of Nottingham ; 
and the occupations of the people of Lille are not 
very dissimilar from the staple occupation of Not- 
tingham :—viz., the production of lighter fabrics of 
cotton textile manufacture. One of the worst fea- 
tures in the sanitary condition of Lille is, the ex- 
istence of cellar dwellings of a most wretched cha- 
racter. The district of Lille in which these cellars 
are most numerous is called Saint Sauveur,—and in 
that district the mortality is truly awful. M. de 
Gosselet, a physician at Lille, has stated, in a 
pamphlet published in that city, that while in the 
best parts of Lille the mortality of children is in 
the ratio of 1 to 3 before the fifth year of age,—in 
the Rue des Etagues, (the centre of the cellar dis- 
trict) the mortality is 46 out of 48 before the third 
year! M. Blanqui, therefore, had the best possible 
reasons for referring to the condition of Lille as a 
disgrace not only to France but to the civilization 
of Western Europe.—That however is not all. 
Grave and gay are so constantly intermingled in 
France, that even out of facts so apparently op- 
posed to every kind of mirth as are those to which 
we have referred, a controversy both amusing and 
instructive has been carried on for the last six 
weeks in Paris. Towards the end of January last 
a debate of some length took place in the National 
Assembly on a motion submitted by a Socialist 
member on the subject of improving the working 
classes. The progress of this debate was distin- 
guished by a multitude of incidents. Orators were 
interrupted in the midst of learned and sensible 
speeches on supply and demand by caustic ques- 
tions or witty comments from some unknown re- 
presentative in the crowd,—and the hearers were 
generally ready to make the most of every acci- 
dent which tended to enliven the sitting. One 
speaker was stopped in the midst of an elaborate 
argument intended to show that the Red party 
are utterly opposed to “Capital,” by a suggestion 
from the President that it was not so much to 
“Capital” as to ‘‘Capitalists” that the objections 
were entertained. This was taken to be a prime 
joke; and it was some time before the proper gra- 
vity of the Assembly could be restored. In the 
course of the debate, however, numerous references 
were made to M. Blanqui’s report on Lille. One 
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rty affirmed, and the other denied, the accuracy 
of M. Blanqui’s statements. At length the Minis- 
ter of the Interior ascended the tribune, and said 
that he could set the matter at rest very shortly. 
He said he found in M. Blanqui’s book a state- 
ment to the effect, that the mortality of children 
under the age of five years at Lille was in the 
ratio of 20,700 deaths out of 21,000 births! 
Now, said the Minister, that is a statement so per- 
fectly preposterous, that M. Blanqui may be at 
once dismissed from the discussion :—and for the 
moment the Assembly agreed with this conclusion. 
Tn the next day’s Journal des Débats M. Blanqui 
came forward with a reply. He pointed out 
that the figures quoted by the Minister of the 
Interior were not employed in his Report with 
reference to Lille,—but with reference to Man- 
chester! Strange as it may appear,—this explana- 
tion might have been acéepted, had not M. Léon 
Faucher hastened to announce publicly that there 
must be some gross mistake ; since, according to 
his own knowledge, the mortality thus attributed 
to Manchester was a pure fiction. The question 
was then further examined ; and at last M. Blanqui 
had to correct some of the figures of his Report.— 
‘The curious fact, however, remains, that at Paris 
at this time of day intelligent persons are to be 
found. whose notions of England are ‘ts wild as 
their notions of Chinese Tartary. The good result 
has to be told. The discussions at Paris have 
made the municipal authorities of Lille very un- 
easy. They do not like to see themselves paraded 
before the world in their true colours; and as M. 
Blanqui stoutly maintains the substantial accu- 
racy of his descriptions of Saint Sauveur, and has 
again visited Lille in company with several per- 
sons of eminence for the purpose of verifying his 
statements, the authorities of that city have begun 
to look about them. They have, in the first place, 
instituted an official inquiry into the condition of 
cellar dwellings. These dwellings are found to be 
788 in number, and of these 72 of the worst have 
been at once suppressed. Other measures of im- 
provement have been adopted; and it is not too 
much to say, that out of the half-farcical con- 
tentions of the Assembly, the blundering state- 
ment of the Manchester statistics, and the lively 
ardour of the Parisian dispute concerning the 
manufacturing capital of Great Britain, some 
substantial benefits will accrue to perhaps the most 
miserable portion of the French people—namely, 
the very poor in the manufacturing towns on the 
frontier where the fortified character of the place 
forbids the needful diffusion of the inhabitants. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five.—Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 1s, 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.—Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, 18. ; Season Tickets, 33. 

130, Regeut-street. J.L. GRUNDY, Manager. 





Will close in a few days. 

EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART, at the Gallery 
of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, OPEN from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

“A more interesting an¢ instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from. a larger number of the highest names 
in Modern English Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 
this country.” 


The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. At Three and Eight o'clock, with a Lecture by Mr. 
Hingston; at Twelve o’clock with explanatory notes by Selim Aga, 
a native of Central Africa.—Stalls, 28.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Balcony, 1s. 

“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
exhibition.”— The Tines. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illustrating “OUR NATIVE 
LAND,” or England and the Seasons, is NOW OPEN daily, in 
the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Over- 
land Mail.—Mornings at Two, Evenings at Seven o'clock. Doors 
open half-an-hour before each representation.—Admission, 1s.; 
Stalls, 28. 6¢.; Reserved Seats, 38. each.—The Diorama of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA. from Southampton to Madras 
and Calcutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, Three,and Eight 
o’clock.—Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3a. 


NOW OPEN.—HOLY LAND DIORAMA.—At the Gallery of 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, Pall Mail, a 
GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of SYKIA and PALESTINE, 
conveying the apectator from Egypt, on the track of the Israelites, 
to Mount Sinai, and through Edom to the Promised Land and 


the City of Jerusalem ; thence, carrying him to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, past Acre, Tyre, Sidon, and Beyrout, to Lebanon ; 


= through Galilee to Samaria. Daily, at Twelve, Three, and 


ight.—Adimission, is. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 





The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Kegent’s Park.— NOW, EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 5 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
gee oil .—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

‘en till dusk. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURE on 
the CULTURE and APPLIANCES of FLAX, by Thomas Beale 
Browne, Esq., on Wednesday and Saturday at Two o’clock.—LEC- 





bya on the PREPARATION and BLEACHING of FLAX, by 


Pepper, Esq.—LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY of IGNI- 
TION and COMBUSTION.—LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffaer on 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, in which will be exhibited ALL- 
MAN’S PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT.— LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Koberts, Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales), with Vocal Illustrations, — Miss Blanche 
Younge, R.A. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday Evenings at Eight, and on Saturday at Three.—The CELE- 
BRATED JU ENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) will 
perform Trios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton 
daily at Four o’clock.—EXHIBITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICRUSCOPE.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the ROYAL RESIDENCES of EUROPE.—Ad- 
mission, is.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till Five 
o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven 
till lalf-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 27.—J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—J. Barnard, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow. Sir T. Phillipps exhibited 
an interesting volume of ancient maps, drawn for 
the King of Spain in 1547, representing all the 
Spanish and Portuguese discoveries up to that 
date, including those of Columbus, Vespucius, 
Magellan, &c. They were delineated with great 
accuracy and in colours, with a display of the sin- 
gular geographical devices of the period. We hope 
that some of the most curious will be engraved by 
the Society for the illustration of our own early 
voyages.—The spurs of the second Pretender were 
sent by Major Macdonald,—having been preserved 
in his own family since the battle of Culloden. 
It was said, in an accompanying note, that they 
were of London manufacture, and that they had 
been presented to the Pretender by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of that day :—a fact that requires some 
authentication. Major Macdonald also exhibited 
a silver chain, of an early period and of fine work- 
manship. It seems probable that it was of Eastern 
manufacture.—Mr. Wylie transmitted some further 
antiquities exhumed near Fairford ;—and Mr. C. 
R. Smith produced an ancient British knife of 
flint, avery clumsy instrument, but highly polished. 
—After theanouncement of donationstothe library, 
particularly from learned bodies of Sweden and 
Denmark, Mr. Pettigrew read a paper which he 
had compiled from the early records of the ‘‘Spal- 
ding Gentleman’s Society,” formerly connected 
with the Society of Antiquaries, before the con- 
cession of its charter by George the Second in 
1751. He dwelt on the peculiar propriety of 
his communication, because the present year com- 
pletes the century since the royal grant,—but we 
did not catch the precise connexion.—Mr. Ouvry 
called attention to the fact that some of the 
most material points in it had been examined at 
the meeting of the Archzological Institute at Lin- 
coln; but this objection could not apply to the 
letters of Stukeley, Birch, Ward, &c., which Mr. 
Pettigrew introduced in detail, and which contained 
some rather amusing particulars, narrated with the 
dry quaintness for which antiquaries of that day 
were usually noted. It may not be generally 
known that although the present charter was grant- 
ed only in 1751, the Society of Antiquaries was 
originally formed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and subsisted during the reigns of James the First 
and Charles the First, though it seems to have 
suspended its sittings during the Civil Wars. It 
was revived by Charles the Second, and then 
flourished rapidly. 

Roya Society or LireratuRE.—Jan. 4.—The 
Rev. Dr. Spry, V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary 
read a paper ‘On Sir Francis Bryan and his Pro- 
ductions,’ by Mr. J. P. Collier.—Sir Francis 
Bryan, a poet and statesman of the reigns of Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, was an early 
polisher and refiner of our language; and is re- 
corded to have been one of the writers of certain 
fugitive pieces printed by Tottell in 1557, at the 
end of the poems of Surrey and Wyatt. It was 
the object of this paper to add some particulars to 





the known biography of Bryan, and to lay before 
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the Society some specimens of his welties 
Which of the poems in the collection above 
to came from the pen of Bryan has never been 
shown with certainty. Mr. Collier Was 
to point out two as unquestionably his, from hay; 
some years since had a casual sight of & manuanit 
of a date probably not later than the close of i 
reign of Elizabeth, (which manuscript is now 
fortunately lost), containing a list of poems be 
their authors, the first line of each poem bein 
given with the name of the author opposite iti 
the margin. The first two poems in this list Were 
attributed to Sir Francis Bryan ; and the identity 
of the first lines proves them to be the same with 
two printed at length on folios 51 and 53 re. 
spectively of ‘Tottell’s Miscellany.’ The first of 
them was headed— 

‘“* They of mean estate are the happiest ;” 
and the second 

** The lover that once disdained love is now b, 
ject, being caught in his snare.” 
The latter probably refers to a circumstance no} 
noticed in the ordinary accounts of Bryan’s lif. 
—viz., that more than twenty years before he 
went to Ireland, where he married the Countess 
of Ormond, he had been united to the widoy 
of John Fortescue, Esq. In reference to this 
fact, Mr. Collier quoted some passages from q 
document containing the curious items of a pecu. 
niary claim made on Sir Francis by one Fill! 
which show the name of Bryan’s first wife # 
have been Philippa.—Two papers relating to Sir 
Francis’s public employment by Henry the Eighth, 
and now in Mr. Collier’s possession, were brought 
forward by him as of some historical interest, 
The first of these is, a joint letter from Sir Francis 
Bryan and Sir John Russell, (afterwards Earl of 
Bedford) giving an account of the state of Newark, 
whence it is dated, during one of the popularcon. 
motions of the time in the North of England. Th 
subscription to this document by Sir Francis is the 
only known instance of his original signature. 
The other, ngt subscribed by him, but certainly in 
his hand-writing, is of more interest,—and pn- 
bably is the only existing specimen of the prow 
composition of a poet of much skill and taste 
though of no great originality. It describes “The 
Triumph and Receiving of the Pope by the French 
King into the town of Marseilles,”—a ceremony 
to witness which Sir Francis and others were sent 
by Henry the Eighth in the year 1533. 
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INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 25.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was, ‘A Description of the Royal 
Border Bridge, erected over the River Tweed, on 
the Line of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway,’ by Mr. G. B. Bruce. 


Socrety or Arts.—-Feb. 12.—Capt. Ibbeteon 
in the chair.—‘ The Laws of Colour as applied to 
the effective arrangement of Coloured Fabrics iu 
the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ by F. C. Calvert, 
Esq.—The Professor, in opening the subject, stated 
that he had three objects in view. The first was 
to make known the laws of colour as discovered by 
his learned master, Mr. Chevreul ; the second, t 
explain upon what basis those laws are fixed ; and 
the third, to point out the application of those laws 
in the effective arrangement of coloured fabrics in 
the Exhibition of 1851. To understand the laws 
of colour it is necessary to know the composition 
of light. Newton was the first person who gave 
to the world any statement relative to the comp 
nents of light, which he said consisted of seven 
colours—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. But it is now distinctly proved that 
in reference to this Newton deceived himself; 
four of those seven colours being produced by 
various proportions and combinations of the thre 
colours now known as the primitive colours, 
viz. red, blue and yellow. Thus, blue and rel 
combined produce purple or indigo; blue and 
yellow, green; while red and yellow produce 
orange: these facts being known, it is easy ¥ 
prove that there are not seven, but three prim 
tive, and four secondary, or what I shall call com- 
plementary colours. Several proofs can be givel 
that light is composed of three colours only. 
of the most simple consists in placing pieces “ 
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— yellow rs on a circular disc, and 
ten ow itr madly, the effect to the eye being to 
"= roduce a disc of white light. If, therefore, the 
ee can be deceived so readily while the dise 
travels at SO slow a rate, what must necessarily be 
the case when it is remembered that light proceeds 
t the rate of 190,000 miles per second? The 
; idity with which light travels is such that the 
4 js not able to perceive either the blue, red, or 
‘llow, the sensitiveness of the nerves of the retina 
not being rapid enough to receive and convey suc- 
cessively to the mind the three or seven colours of 
which the light is composed. Newton was not, 
however, satisfied with such an experiment as this; 
he made. several others ; and found that when a 
ray of light underwent a refraction or deviation 
from the straight line equal to an angle of 60° (as 
is the case when it is passed through a prism), it 
was decomposed, as he considered, into seven pri- 
nitive colours. But it may be said, that this is no 
roof that light is composed of those colours—do 
they not result from the influence of the prism 
itself? Newton satisfactorily resolved this ques- 
tin. He found that if, instead of allowing the 
rays of decomposed light to travel far enough to 
form the spectrum, he passed them through what 
is termed a double convex lens, and then received 
them on a mirror or reflector at a certain distance, 
awhite instead of a coloured spectrum was seen, 
the decomposed ray being restored to its original 
condition. There is, therefore, no doubt that light 
jscomposed of seven colours, three of which are 
primary, and four complementary ones.—Before 
entering into the laws of colour, Mr. Calvert 
stated that it might be interesting to know what 
scientific minds had devoted attention to the laws 
of colours. Buffon followed Newton, and his 
researches had special reference to what Mr. Che- 
yreul had called the successive contrasts of colours. 
Father Scherffer, a monk, also wrote on the laws 
of colour. Goethe, the poet, also brought his 
mind to bear upon the subject, and studied it to a 
great extent. Count Romford, a Scotch philo- 
wpher about the end of the eighteenth century, 
published several memoirs on the laws of colours. 
He explained very satisfactorily the ‘‘ successive” 
contrast, and arrived at some insight into the 
“simultaneous” one ; still he did not lay down its 
real laws. Prieur, Leblane, Harris, and Field, 
were also writers of most interesting works on 
this subject. The reason that they did not arrive 
at the definite laws of colour was because they 
had not divided those laws into successive, simul- 
taneous, and mixed contrasts. These form the 
basis of the practical laws of colour, and the 
honour of their discovery is due to Mr. Chevreul. 
The reason why a surface appears to us white or 
brilliant is, that a large portion of the light which 
falls on its surface is reflected on the retina, and in 
such a quantity as gives to the surface a brilliant 
aspect ; whilst in plain white surfaces, the rays of 
light being diffused in all directions, and a small 
portion only arriving to the eye, the surface does 
not appear brilliant. The influence of colours 
on these two kinds of surfaces is very different. 
When rays of light, instead of being reflected, 
are absorbed by a surface or substance, they 
appear black; therefore white and black are 
not colours, as they are due to the reflection or 
absorption of undecomposed light. It is easy to 
understand why a surface appears to us to be blue; 
that is due to the property which the surface has 
to reflect only blue rays, whilst it absorbs the 
yellow and red rays; and if a certain portion of 
light is reflected with one of the coloured rays, it 
will decrease its intensity: thus, red rays with 
white ones produce pink. On the contrary, if a 
quantity of undecomposed light is absorbed, black 
sproduced, which, by tarnishing the colour and 
ing it appear darker, generates dark reds, 
blues, or yellows. The secondary colours are pro- 
duced by one of the primitive colours being ab- 
sorbed and the two others reflected ; for example, 
if red be absorbed, and blue and yellow reflected, 
the surface appears green. There are two reasons 
Way we can never see a perfect blue, yellow, red, 
tc. The first is, that surfaces cannot entirely 
absorb one or two rays and reflect the others. The 
‘cond is, that when the retina receives the im- 





pression of one colour, immediately its comple- 
mentary colour is generated : thus, if a blue circle 
is placed on a perfectly grey surface, an orange 
hue will be perceived round it ; if an orange circle, 
round it will be noticed a blueish tint; if a red 
circle, a green ; ifa greenish-yellow circle, a violet ; 
if an orange-yellow circle, an indigo; and vice 
versd.—The next point was that of the different 
contrasts of colours. The “successive” contrast 
has long been known ; and it consists in the fact, 
that if you look stedfastly for a few minutes on 
a red surface fixed on a white sheet of paper, 
and then carry your eye to another white sheet, 
you will perceive on it not a red but a green one ; 
if green, red ; if purple, yellow; if blue, orange. 
The “ simultaneous” contrast is the most interest- 
ing and useful to be acquainted with. When two 
coloured surfaces are in juxtaposition, they mutu- 
ally influence each other,—favourably, if harmo- 
nizing colours, or in a contrary manner if dis- 
cordant ; and in such proportion in either case as 
to be in exact ratio with the quantity of comple- 
mentary colour which is generated in our eye: for 
example, if two half-sheets of plain tint-paper— 
one dark-green, the other red—are placed side by 
side on a grey piece of cloth, the colours will 
mutually improve in consequence of the green 
generated by the red surface adding itself to the 
green of the juxtaposed surface, thus increasing its 
intensity, the green in its turn augmenting the 
beauty of the red. This effect can easily be appre- 
ciated if two other pieces of paper of the same 
colours are placed at a short distance from their 
corresponding influenced ones, as below : 
RED RED GREEN GREEN 

It is not sufficient to place complementary colours 
side by side to produce harmony of colour, the 
respective intensities having a most decided influ- 
ence: thus pink and light-green agree—red and 
dark-green also; but light-green and dark-red, 
pink and dark-green do not; therefore, to obtain 
the maximum of effect and perfect harmony, the 


following colours must be placed side by side, | 


taking into account their exact intensity of shade 
and tint.— 
HARMONIZING COLOURS, 
Primitive Colours. Secondary Colours, 
{ Light-blue. 
Yellow. 
Red. 
{ Red. 
Yellow. 
Blue. 


aananpebesiced Orange .... 


Blue. 
Yellow orange ......Indigo...... i Red. 
Yellow, 
_ ( Red. 
-- Violet ...... + Blue. 
Yellow. 
Yellow. 
eserves 4 Blue. 
(Rea. 

If respect is not paid to the arrangement of 
colours according to the above diagram, instead of 
colours mutually improving each other, they will, 
on the contrary, lose in beauty: thus, if blue and 
purple are placed side by side, the blue throwing 
its complementary colour, orange, upon the purple, 
will give it a faded appearance; and the blue 
receiving the orange-yellow of the purple, will 
assume a greenish tinge. The same may be said 
of yellow and red if placed in juxtaposition: the 
red, by throwing its complementary colour, green, 
on the yellow, communicates to it a greenish tinge ; 
the yellow, by throwing its purple hue, imparts to 
the red a disagreeable purple appearance.—It is 
of very great importance that every one should be 
acquainted with the laws of colours who intends 
to display or arrange coloured goods or fabrics at 
the Great Exhibition,—an opinion which Mr. Cal- 
vert substantiated by showing a great variety of 
embroidered silks (kindly lent by Mr. Henry 
Houldsworth), calicoes, and paper-hangings ; and 
thereby clearly demonstrating that if these laws 
are neglected, not only will the labour and talent 
expended by the manufacturer to produce on a 
given piece of goods the greatest effect possible 
be neutralized, but perhaps lost ; and also, if the 
goods of one manufacturer are placed injuditiously 
near those of another, they will decrease or de- 
spoil the brilliancy of the colour displayed, and, 
consequently, the principal object of the Exhi- 


Greenish yellow .. 
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bition would be frustrated—that of affording fair 
play, and of producing, with the goods sent, the 
best effect possible. It was clearly demonstrated 
that these effects are not only produced by highly- 
coloured surfaces, but also by those whose colours 
are exceedingly pale, as, for example, in light- 
greens or light-blues with buffs. The mixed con- 
trast gives the reason why a brilliant colour should 
never be looked at for any length of time if its 
true tint or brilliancy is to be appreciated ; for if 
a person looks, for example, at a piece of red cloth 
| for a few minutes, green, its complementary colour, 
|is generated in the eye, and adding itself to a 
portion of the red, produces black, which tarnishes 
the beauty of the red. This contrast explains why 
the shade of a colour may be modified according 
to the colour which the eye has previously looked 
at, either favourably of otherwise. An example 
of the first instance is noticed when the eye first 
looks to a yellow surface and then to a purple one ; 
and as exemplifying the second case, looking at a 
blue and then at a purple. Therefore, it was to be 
hoped that the exhibiters would be very cautious 
as regards the colours they employed to place their 
goods on or surround them by ; and those visitors 
who wish to appreciate the degree of beauty of a 
given colour, should remember that the eye is 
influenced by previously looking at other coloured 
materials.—Mr. Calvert also showed that black and 
white surfaces assume different hues according to 
the colours placed in juxtaposition with them : 
for example, black acquires an orange or purple 
tint if the colours placed beside it are blue or 
orange ; these effects can be overcome, as well as 
that of any colour assuming the shade thrown on 
it by the colour placed near it. It consists in 
giving to the influenced colour a shade of colour 
similar to that influencing it. To prevent black 
becoming orange by its contact with blue, it is 
merely necessary that the black should be blued, 
and in such proportion that the amount of blue 
will neutralize the orange thrown on it by influence, 
As an instance: to prevent a grey design acquir- 
ing a pinkish shade through working it with 
green, give the grey a greenish hue, which, by 
neutralizing the pink, generates white light, and 
thus preserves the grey. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence J ones. 

— Geographical, half-past .—‘ On the South Sea Islands,’ by 
Capt. Erskine, R.N.—*On the Island of Ruatan,’ by 
Commander Mitchell, RN, 

British Architects, 8. SAS a ide 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘On the Geographical Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. For' A 

Civil Engineers.—* Description of the Mode of Working an 
Inclined Plane of 1 in 274, on the Oldham Branch of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway,’ by Capt. Laws, R.N. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. - 

Syro-Egyptian, half-past 7.—* On the Rephaim of Palestine 
and their Connexion with Egyptian History, by Miss 
Fanny Corbaux.—' On the Shepherd Kings and the Pyra- 
mid Builders, by Mr. W. D. Nash. 
Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence J ones. va 
Society of Arts, §.—t On the Proportions of the Beautiful in 
the ifuman Frame,’ by D. R. Hay, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
London Institutien,7.— On Lithography, i!lustrated y its 
various Styles of Drawing and Printing,’ by Mr. C. Blair 
Leighton, 

Literary Fund, 2.—General Meeting. . 

Geological, half-past &—‘On the Fossil Plants of Scar- 
borough,’ by C. JF. Bunbury, Esq.—* On the Structure 
of the Calamite,’ by J. 8. Dawes, Esq.—*On Upright 
Calamites occurring near Pictou, by J. Dawson, bee = 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3—*On some Mechanical Prine ples, 

and their Practical Application, by the Rev. J. Barlow. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Antiquaries, &. : 

Royal Institution, half-past &—‘On some Points in the 
Physiology of Voluntary Movement,’ by Dr. Gall. 

Astronomical, 8. : 

Royal Institution, 3—* On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 
Prof. Brande. 

Medical. & 

Statistical, 3.—Anniversary. 

Asiatic, 2. 












































FINE ARTS 


DIORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND. 


On Saturday last we attended the private view 
of a new moving picture which, under the above 
title, carries the spectator over the route of the 
Israelites in their wanderings,—and conducts him 
to the several spots marked, as it were, by the foot- 
steps of patriarchs and of prophets, and made me- 
morable in Scripture history. Amongst the objects 
represented are the Shrine of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem, Galilee, Nazareth, Sinai, the shores of the 
Dead Sea, the rock city of Petra, Jerusalem with- 
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out and within,—and finally the interior of the 
Mosque ef Omar, which occupies the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. We have seen no diorama which 
has seemed to us so deeply interesting as this. The 
seenery of Palestine is presented under a series of 
aerial effects. which bring out its distances and 
iar characteristics with striking power and 
beauty; and the allusions to the sacred inci- 
dents with which each scene is more especially 
associated, while contributing to the sense of 
reality, avoid with t tact and delicacy all 
familiar dealing with the records of Holy Writ. 
The incident itself is recalled in connexion with the 
view presented—but not produced ;—the sentiment 
of the scenes is awakened,—but the sacred themes 
themselves the painters have, with great good taste, 
left untouched. Thus, two Arab figures and a 
child resting under the sycamore tree of Matareeh 
are so introduced as to call to mind the traditions 
attached to that icular tree. The circumstance 
of the removal of a tribe of Arabs from one spot 
to another in the peninsula of Mount Sinai awakens 
in the mind of the spectator the circumstance of 
the Israelites passing the same spot. The storm 
overtaking the traveller in the valley of the convent 
—one of very ordinary occurrence in the moun- 
tainous district of the Arabian peninsula—is meant, 
no doubt, to bring to mind the thunders that ac- 
ied the promulgation of the Law. At the 

arch of the Ecee Home the introduction of some 
fowls suggests the circumstance of St. Peter's de- 
nial at the very place of judgment. The dogs at 
the door of the house pointed out by the natives 
as the house of Lazarus, are equally suggestive. 
The bittern, the ‘‘ owl and the great owl” add their 
characters to the picture of Petra :—and shepherds 
are shown feeding their flocks beneath the morning 
star in the picture which presents a view of Beth- 
lehem. The song of the angels floats through the 
mind, without the intrusion of the angels into the 
seene.—This Diorama, we predict, will have a 


great success. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA, HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS AT 
HAMPTON COURT, 

On recently visiting the Picture Gallery at 
Hampton Court, and after closely examining that 
masterpiece of Art, and of its renowned author, 
Andrea Mantegna, the ‘ Triumph of Julius Cesar,’ 
—I was gratified to discover, what I am sure all 
lovers of Art will be pleased to learn, a nest of 
painters, all of sterling fame, accompanied by 
Mantegna’s own portrait and those of his wife and 
family. 

This interesting group, or family picture, occu- 
pies nearly the whole of the seventh compartment, 
—-which from the days of Vasari has always been 
esteemed as the most beautiful portion of this 
magnificent frieze. But, to proceed to particulars. 
—The chief figure—and worthily so—is that of 
Andrea Mantegna himself, who occupies the centre, 
—his hands bound as a captive, and looking back 
towards the female bearing a child and leading 
another by the hand. This female, I have no doubt, 
is Mantegna’s wife,—and these children are his 
little ones, as well as the beautiful little fellow who 
is strutting on before him. The two eldest of 
these may be Francesco Mantegna and his brother, 
who, after the death of their father, so ably con- 
ducted his school at Mantua. Between Man- 
tegna’s figure and the background are two other 
male forms. In the faces of these may be easily 
recognized the features of Mantegna’s brothers-in- 
law, Gentile and Giovanni Bellini; the innermost 
head being that of Gentile, the other that of Gio- 
vanni. Immediately in advance of these is an- 
other file of captives,—the second of which next to 
the spectator I take to be the portrait of Jacopo 
Bellini, the father-in-law of Mantegna :—the figure 
more directly in front being that of Squarcione, 
the kind friend and instructor of Mantegna, to 
whom a tribute of this nature and in such fellow- 
ship. was justly due from his grateful pupil. There 
is another noble head beyond,—but I am unable to 
identify it. 

As this grand series of paintings was completed 
by Mantegna for the Duke of Mantua in 1476— 
that is, when he was about forty-six years of age,— 


with the appearances presented by the several 
parties whose names have been mentioned. Thus, 
the oldest looking personage is Jacopo Bellini,— 
who, in 1476, would be about eighty ; the next, 
Squarcione, would be sixty, or thereabouts ; 
Gentile Bellini at the same period would be fifty- 
three,—and his brother Giovanni, forty-eight. 

There is one figure in the composition—that of 
an elderly looking female, in a conventual habit,— 
so totally at variance with the subject represented, 
that its introduction can be accounted for only by 
supposing it to be some relation of the artist ;—his 
sister, perhaps (if he had one), as the likeness to 
Mantegna is very strong. 

Besides the foregoing particulars, other points of 
interest arise from an examination of this picture. 
Foremost amongst these is, the strong proof 
which it affords of the great influence that the 
works of Mantegna must have had in perfecting 
the genius and practice of Correggio. Who that 
observes the faces of the charming women and 
young damsels in this work, and the fascinating 
forms of the children, is not immediately re- 
minded of those of Correggio, with their fine open 
countenances, expansive foreheads, and beautifully 
seated eyes? But the wondrous head and form of 
the gigantic figure of the warrior in the procession 
is that which offers the most evident proof of imi- 
tation: inasmuch as Correggio has twice copied 
it,—first, in that of the elder Shepherd in the 
‘ Notti,—and secondly, in that of the Soldier in the 
sublime ‘Ecce Homo,’ in our National Gallery. 
Would that our young students of Art would 
follow the example of that great man, and en- 
deavour to make a similar use of these too much 
neglected masterpieces. 

On referring to Vasari, I find that in his life of 
Mantegna he alludes, though rather obscurely, to 
the fact of Mantegna having represented his ‘‘kin- 
dred” in the ‘Triumph of Julius Cesar; but his 
commentators have so blinded his readers by stating 
that Vasari meant by this the kindred of the hero— 
for which there is no pretence,—that no one has 
ever thought of looking for those of the painter. 

Iam, &c., J. O'CONNELL. 

24, Gresham Street, City. 





FINE-ART Gosstp.—We print the following as 
we have received it.— 
25, White Rock Place, Mastings, March 4. 
‘*T have just received a piece of information in 


your readers. As the information was received by 
my correspondent from another, a clergyman who 
had seen what he describes, I am unable to give 
you minute details ; but the discovery of the re- 
mains of a considerable temple at Memphis is a 
fact of great importance,—and therefore I doubt not 
that in this case you will willingly receive a com- 
munication necessarily imperfect. The temple was 
discovered by a French traveller (whose name has 
not reached me), by excavating in that part of 
the great Memphite burial-ground which is near 
the modern village of Aboo-Seer. A dromos of 
sphynxes, thirty or forty, or even more, in number, 
was first discovered; and then the temple to which 
they formed an approach—which was in a much 
injured state. In the temple twelve statues of 
Greek style were found, and above these an exca- 
vated chamber. From this it appears that the 
temple was partly built and partly excavated in 
the rock—like the temple of the Asaseef at Thebes, 
and that of Wddee-es-Subooa in Nubia. Some 
Greek coins have also been discovered,—I believe 
on the same spot. Iam, &e. 
‘REGINALD STUART POOLE.” 

We regret to hear that Prof. Steinle has been 
ill,—and that his eyes which he has taxed so 
severely in the service of Art, are wearied and 
worn with his long and conscientious labours. 
This will probably retard for a while the publica- 
tion of the engraving from the beautiful picture of 
Perugino on which he is engaged. 

“‘T have been f* ured,” says a correspondent, 
“with a sight of an incomparable Talbotype of 
M. de Triqueti’s ‘Crucifixion,’ mentioned in your 
columns some weeks ago [see ante, p. 144]. It 
fully justifies all that was there said of it. 





it will be found that this period will correspond 


a letter from Cairo which may interest some of | to commence. 


fugato movement on a broken subject, such » 
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and face, and the whole work is conceived in 
elevated and devout spirit. The Talbotype inte 
most exquisite work of the kind that I haye Seen,” 
‘*T have received,” says the same correspondens, 
“from Paris a fac-simile of one of Raphael's dry, 
ings belonging to the collection in the Louvre, I 
understand that some new process is employed 
which absolute fidelity is secured. Nothing Would 
give so much hope of a progress in Art ag . 
supply of such models, except a demand for them, 
The little specimen of fac-simile in question js jy 
red ink: a single figure of the simplest character 
—a girl bearing a basket on her head. But why 


i hed 


grandeur and grace ! 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-squan— 

Mdlie. MATHILDE GRAU MANN has the honour to 
that her ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE will take place 
the above Rooms on MONDAY, March 17, 1851, assisted . 
following eminent Artists:— Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Rummel, M; 
D’Eichthal, and Malle. Graumann ; Signor Marchesi, Herr Men. 

is, M. Jules Stockhausen, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Salaman, sj 

Piatti, and Herr Ernst. To commence at Two o’clock.—Tj 
10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 15a. each. To be had at Messrs, Cramer § 
Co.'s, and of Mdile. Graumann, 15, Argyle-street, Regent-street, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

David : an Oratorio. The Words selected fron 
the Holy Scriptures, and the Music composed by 
Charles Edward Horsley.—It is needful to retan 
to Mr. C. Horsley’s ‘ David’ for the 
of considering the composition as illustrating the 
present state and future prospects of English 
music; the Oratorio having been put forward anj 
accepted, not as an attempt, but as a complete 
work.—On hearing ‘ David’ at Liverpool, we ad. 
verted to the peculiar arrangement of its libretto, 
to the author’s fancy of setting some of his reg. 
tatives chorally, to his treatment of the text, to his 
employment of the voices, and to the manner of his 
scoring. Our objections made on these grounds 
might have been answered by the plea of inex. 
perience. But we had also to speak of the forms 
and ideas of the several movements; and on a 
deliberate perusal of ‘ David,’ the remarks then 
offered have received such corroboration anda 
quired such emphasis that we are bound, for the 
sake of Art, to turn to the published music and to 
illustrate what we then indicated by comparisons 
and parallels. 

After a page of sober and stately introduetion, 
which is, indeed, one of the best pages in the On- 
torio, the business of the overture may be said 
The Allegro is in D minor, withs 


Mendelssohn particularly affected; vide his pre- 
lude to ‘ Elijah, and the Allegro guerriero of his 
Third Symphony (see pp. 55, 56, &c. of the piano- 
forte arrangement). The use of the Corale, too, 
towards the latter part of Mr. Horsley’s overture 
was suggested by the Allegretto in the Symphony 
to the ‘ Lobgesang,’—the device having been r- 
vived, if not invented, by Mendelssohn, and 
proving in the hands ofall others who have adopted 
it questionable and ineffective in orchestral music. 
Of the choral recitatives we have sufficiently recorded 
our judgment. The chorus No. 2, ‘ How are the 
mighty fallen,’ commences with an ingenious ap- 
plication of the leading phrases of ‘ Fallen is the fue 
in Handel’s ‘Judas;’ but the episode ‘God judges 
the righteous’ is strictly after the Mendelson 
pattern.—In the Aria No. 7, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’ we have the cast of melody, the chords 
the structure which the composer of ‘ Elijah’ on- 
ginated and perfected.—In the recitative No. 9,0 
the words ‘ Arise, anoint him,’ will be found a 
almost literal imitation of the conversion scene 
in ‘St. Paul;'—in the soprano solo, ‘The 

bless thee,’ a close copy of the first soprano sola 
in the ‘ Lobgesang.’—In the Aria of Goliath, No, 
14, a figure belonging to the bass part in Handel’ 
duett, ‘Go, baffled coward, go, ’(‘Samson’), isquietly 
appropriated.—In No. 15, the chorus ‘ Have ye 
seen this Man,’ we have the chorus ‘Is this be 
(‘St. Paul’) written over again.—Meyerbeer has 
been laid under contribution in No. 21; sine 
‘The Chorus of Philisvines opens with a clos 
reminiscence of the opening chorus of ‘Robert le 
Diable.’—The solo No. 22 has been suggested by 


There | the last scene of Handel's ‘Israel,’—and by hs 
is great grandeur as well as delicacy in the head | less effective 
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As from the power of sacred lays, 
1. ilian Ode :—while the chorus ‘ Sing unto 
ay which finishes the first part, is as curious and 
close a plagiarism from the chorus which closes 
the first part of the ‘ Elijah’ as ever parodist put 
together. If this pass for original composition, 
A 


the “ Rejec ted dresses” are so many 
poets poems by Scott, Byron, Crabbe and 
‘Rosa Matilda. 


We have purposely restricted our instances to 
those obvious similarities and citations which the 
commonest experience may verify,—leaving un- 
mentioned touches, traits, humours innumerable, 
which will no less certainly present themselves to 
connoisseurs who search deeper;—and we stop 
half way,—unwilling to be tedious even when a 
principle is to be established. But is this, we 
re to pass for English music on which praise 
is to be bestowed and from which honours are 
to be reaped —Assuredly not. We cannot con- 
sent to live on borrowed ideas. If we. are 
to have second-hand German music, the list 
of second-hand German writers is sufficient.— 
There are the Telemanns, Grauns, Rombergs, 
Winters, Tauberts, with ‘‘ good set” works by 
the dozen ; but since we have never lent an ear to 
them, most short-sighted and illogical would be 
the patriotism which could enjoy the sight of a 
countryman producing that imitative ware of a 
second class which we decline to receive from its 
original sources.—Seventeen years ago we held 
this language with regard to the Society of British 
Musicians and its products: and were in con- 
sequence roundly abused by those who were 
bidding England to rejoice over the birth of 
indigenous Mozarts and home-made Beethovens. 
Where is that Society now ?—and what British 
music has it produced ?—Neither of the two com- 
posers whom it brought forward can be fairly said 
to have made a2 public: the one not having chosen to 
followup the career of a composer,—the other being 
unable after seventeen years’ practice to get himself 
»style, or to establish even so little as a single song 
an public request. So late as last autumn, it was 
observed that at the provincial festivals the English 
songs executed were not the new ‘Adelaida’s 
and ‘Erl Kénig’s, and ‘Zuleika’s, &c. which had 
been hailed with such rapture ;— but the stage 
Wavuras of Bishop, which in their young days 
had been hackneyed to their utmost by their uni- 
versal popularity, and could therefore be kept alive 
by no rarity nor classical renown, but merely by 
their sweetness and their individuality. So long as 
English composers will forget these obvious truths, 
we must tell the public that what they yield is no 
composition,—be the person and the thing what 
they may. On the present occasion, we may 
state our impression that a certain glee called 
“See the chariot’ will be in request long after 
‘David’ is gathered to the limbo of imitations,— 
with a view of encouraging Mr. Horsley to believe 
that it is more English to write like a Horsley than 
like a von Mendelssohn. A few steps farther, 
and he will be too far gone to return home. 








Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Lent has begun 
merrily, so far as music is concerned.—Mr. Kiall- 
nark gave his first Chamber Concert on Monday, 
—Mr. Lucas his second on Thursday.—Mr, Bla- 
srove’s first meeting was to be held last evening.— 
Besides these, there have been two full concerts.— 
Mr. Alleroft's was given at Exeter Hall, on Ash 
Wednesday, with anything rather than a peni- 
tential list of musicians or of pieces of music.—An 
excellent entertainment was the concert for Z'ri nity 
Church and Schools, at St. Martin’s Hall on Tues- 
day evening. The programme was of a superior 
order. Among the singers we single out Miss 
Helen Taylor, as a débutante,—and Signor Mar- 
chesi, in recognition of the decided and satis- 

Ty progress made by him since his début a 
twelvemonth since. He is already about the most 
satisfactory and available concert-basso for the best 
Concert music now in Engiand. 





pe tncess's. — A new five-act comedy, by Mr. 
ion Bourcicault was produced on Thursday. It 
8 entitled ‘Love ina Maze.’ The title has refer- 





ence to the last scene; which is a set tableau 
—representing a labyrinth in the garden to 
a noble mansion, chosen for the spot of a 
ludicrous duel between a Lord Miniver (Mr. 
Wigan) and Tony Nettletop (Mr. Keeley),—to which 
for more erotic purposes the persone are attracted, 
—and where the dénodment of the drama is 
accomplished. The plot of the piece is soon told. 
A Sir Abel Buckthorne, of Norfolk, has a fancy 
that Rupert his nephew and Lucy his daughter 
shall, having each had experience of the world, 
meet again when of proper age, and marry. The 
youth goes into the army,—the lady into society. 
At the appointed period they arrive at the hall 
to fulfil the contract implied in the scheme of 
the old man. The marriage accordingly takes 
place ; but at the door of the church, the bride- 
groom is spirited away to fight a duel, and 
the lady left to return to the family hall alone. 
Having wounded his antagonist, Lord Miniver,— 
and there being no seconds,—Colonel Rupert (Mr. 
Charles Kean) is encumbered with his man, and 
obliged by necessity and humanity to bear him 
away in his carriage. His lordship, the lover of 
the newly-married lady (Mrs. Kean), has thus 
gained the advantage which he had sought,—and 
planted himself on the scene of operations. The lady, 
mortally offended with her husband, is too honour- 
able, nevertheless, to submit to unlawful solicitation, 
—and informsthe Colonel ofall occurrences. Finally, 
it is agreed by all parties that a divorce shall be 
obtained, and the lady transferred to Lord Miniver. 
Lord Miniver, however, in the mean time contrives 
to appear ridiculous,—and even suffers himself to 
be outwitted by Tony Nettletop, whose rusticity he 
had at first satirized; so that the lady gradually 
learns to despise him, notwithstanding her pen- 
chant for rank and title. Rupert by his manly 
and honest bearing, on the contrary, wins her 
esteem ; and the result is, that the foppish noble- 
man, having insulted everybody and overstepped 
the etiquette of honour by attempting two clan- 
destine interviews with the lady, is discarded, and 
the husband retained. 

The part of Mrs. Buckthorne, in the pride, the sin- 
cerity, the growing tenderness, the embarrassment, 
the conflict, and the ultimate confession of love, 
afforded to Mrs. Kean opportunities of sentimental 
developement to which she lent the most delicious 
colour. In such acharacteras Rupert—a thorough 
gentleman, morally and intellectually, witha hearty 
frankness of manner, good common sense, patient, 
willing to permit a fair trial for the passage of 
hearts, and withal susceptible of tender impres- 
sions,—Mr. Charles Kean excels. He acts, looks, 
speaks the man in every tone, gesture, and motion. 
Mr. Keeley was the hero of a capital underplot, 
in which Mrs. Winstanley acted the part of a widow 
who has jilted him some twelve years ago,—and 
whose object is now to restore the interrupted 
courtship, and secure Tony for her second husband. 
The lady looked magnificent; and it was clear at 
once that her prey was safe,—though in the course 
of the action the fish gives more trouble to 
the fair angler than might have been at first 
expected. Harley as Tony’s lugubrious serving- 
man was especially diverting; and he was 
well mated with Mrs. Keeley as a widowed 
Abigail. She threw much rich humour into 
the assumption. We must not omit to notice a 
slight delicate part in the first act, by Mr. Meadows 
—Joe Harrup, an old huntsman—who feebly cries 
“Tally ho!” while completely oblivious of sur- 
rounding circumstances. He merely forms one of 
the group expecting the return of the wedded party 
in the opening scene ;—but the sketch is so perfect 
of its kind, both in the author’s delineation and 
in the actor’s impersonation, that it would be 
unjust to both not to distinguish it as an ad- 
mirable “bit” of portrait painting. Nor must 
Mr. Addison’s Sir Abel be dismissed without 
commendation for its truthful nature and domestic 
pathos. The costumes and sc iery at this theatre 
are generally first rate. The latter has on this 
occasion been beautifully painted by Mr. W. Gor- 
don and Mr. F. Lloyds,—and the former were 
appropriate and rich. But it is to its admirable 
structure that Mr. Bourcicault’s comedy owes its 
great success,—further secured by its moral vein 





and fine wit.— The latter is ever ready when 
wanted,—yet nowhere obtrusively introduced. 





HayMarRkKET.—Mr. James Wallack, after his 
long and serious indisposition, returned to this 
stage on Monday. He was received. with enthu- 
siasm. The part chosen for the occasion was Don 
Cesar de Bazan,—which he played with more than 
his usual dash and spirit. Don Cesar in Mr, 
Wallack’s representation manifests a nobility. and 
manly bearing, despite his beggary, which may 
be truly said to make his rags picturesque,—and 
awakens a lively interest for his misfortunes, and 
even for his faults.—Miss Reynolds performed the 

of Maritana with her usual delicacy and 
point,—and the entire drama was well supported. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Wallack appeared in Rover, in 
the comedy of ‘ Wild Oats :’— another character 
which has no representative equal to himself 
on the modern stage. 

On Thursday, Miss Laura Addison made her 
re-appearance,—and enacted Mariana in ‘The 
Wite.’ 





MR. MACREADY,. 

WHEN last week we went to press, the final act 
in the drama of Mr. Macready’s retirement had yet 
to be played out. This event took place in the 
shape of a farewell dinner given to the great actor 
by his admirers at the Hallof Commerce, in Thread- 
needle Street. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton took 
the chair; and around him was gathered a brilliant 
representation of the mind of the country, to join 
in a last act of homage to the favourite of five-and- 
thirty years. The feelings which had drawn this 
assemblage together found a most eloquent expo- 
nent in Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. The speech 
in which he proposed the toast of the evening was 
full of point and grace. 

In the course of his remarks Sir Edward made 
some reference which we believe to apply to our- 
selves :—though we are inclined to think, not with 
the intention of remonstrance or dissent.— 

“Gentlemen [said he), this morning I read in one 
of the literary journals some qualifying remarks as 
to the degree of Mr. Macready’s genius; and now, as I 
recognize here many who are devoted to literature and 
art, I will ask them if I am not right in this doctrine 
—that the true measure of the genius of an artist is 
the degree of excellence to which he brings the art that he 
cultivates? Judge of Mr. Macready by this test, and how 
great is that genius that will delight us no more; for it is 
because it has so achieved what I will call the symmetry of 
art that its height and its breadth have been often for- 
gotten, We know that it is the uneven and irregular 
surface that strikes us as the largest, and the dimensions of 
a genius, like those of a building, are lost in the justness of 
its proportions; and, therefore, it is that in recalling the 
surpassing excellence of our guest as an artistical per- 
former, one is really at a loss to say in what line of cha- 
racter he has excelled the most. * * Ia all that numberless 
crowd of characters which is too fresh in your memories 
for me to enumerate, we do not so much say ‘How well 
this was spoken,’ or ‘ How finely that was acted,’ but we 
feel within ourselves how true was the personation of the 
whole. Gentlemen, there is a word that is often applied 
to artists and authors, and I think we always apply it 
improperly when we speak of a superior intellect—I mean 
the word ‘ versatile.’ Now, I think the proper word is 
‘comprehensive.’ The man of genius does not vary and 
change, which is the meaning of the word versatile, but he 
has a mind sufficiently expanded to comprehend variety 
and change. If L can succeed in describing the circle, I can 
draw as many lines as I please from the centre straight to 
the circumference, but it must be upon the condition—for 
that is the mathematical law—that all these lines shall be 
equal one to the other, or it is not a circle that 1 describe. 
Now, I do not say our guest is versatile; I say that he is 
comprehensive ; and the proof that he has mastered the 
most perfect form of the comprehensive faculty is this— 
that all the lines he has created within the range of his 
art are equal the one to the other. And this, gentlemen, 
explains to us that originality which even his detractors 
have conceded to him. Every great actor has his manner, 
as every great actor has hisstyle. But the originality of 
our guest does not consist in his manner alone, but in his 
singular depth of thought. He has not only accomplished 
the obvious and essential graces of the actor—the look, the 
gesture, the intonation, the stage play—but he has placed 
his study far deeper. He has sought to penetrate into the 
subtlest intentions of the poet, and made poetry itself the 
golden key to the secrets of the human heart.” 


Now, both because of our own consciousness, 
and because we find so little difference between 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and ourselves, we will 
not believe that that gentleman intended to class 
us in the number of Mr. Macready’s detractors. 
We can accept the above criticism in nearly the: 
eloquent words in which it is uttered. Allowing 
for the difference of tone belonging to the differ~ 
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ence of position—remembering that Sir Edward’s 
office was, by the conditions of the occasion, pane- 


gyric, and ours, criticism—we find a general con- | 


currence (on details we should differ) nearly com- 
plete. Take from Sir Edward Lytton’s the full 
tone—the character of summary and accumulation 
proper to the chairman of a farewell banquet—or 
from ours the measure and caution due to the 
task of comparison and analysis,—subtract the 
glow from Sir Edward’s, or add it to ours,—and 
a skilful reckoner shall get from the two esti- 
mates a resulting figure nearly the same. Cut down 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s speech into an article, | 


or warm our article up into a speech,—and we 
might change places with little loss of consistency 
on either side. 


At any rate, Mr. Macready’s detractors, who-' 


ever they may be, were in a woful minority on 
the evening of Saturday last. 
retired with all the honours; including a vale- 


dictory sonnet from the Poet-Laureate,—which was 


read by Mr. Forster,—and which we give in 


honour rather of the occasion than of any particular 


merit of its own.— 


Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part ; 
Full-handed thunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well-used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee with our voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macreatly, since this night we part ; 
Go, take thine honours home; rank with the best, 
Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer through their Art. 
Thine is it that our drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready; moral, grave, sublime; 

Our Shakspeare’s bland and universal eye 

Dwells pleased, through twice a hundred years, on thee. 
Mr. Macready spoke his farewells with taste and 
feeling. — 

“Thave to thank you for the cordiality and—if I may, 
without presumption, say so—the enthusiasm with which 
the compliment proposed has been received, and for the 
honour—never to be forgotten—that you have conferred 
on me by making me your guest to-day. Never before have 
I been so oppressed with a sense of my deficiency as at this 
moment, looking on thie assemblage of sympathizing friends, 


crowded here to offer me the spontaneous testimony of their | 
regard. I observe among you many who for years have been | 
the encouraging companions of my course; and there are 


present, too, those who have cheered my very earliest 
efforts. To all who have united in this crowning tribute, 
so far beyond my dues or expectations—to my old friends, 
the friends of many years, who welcomed me with hopeful 
greeting in the morning of my professional life, and to the 
younger ones, who now gather round to shed more bright- 
ness on my setting, I should wish to pour forth the abundant 
expression of my gratitude. You are not, I think, aware 
of the full extent of my obligations to you. 
of the substantial benefits due to a liberal appreciation 


of my exertions, my very position in society is determined j; 


by the stamp which your approbation has set upon my 
humble efforts; and let me unhesitatingly affirm that with- 
out undervaluing the accident of birth or titular distinction, 
I would not exchange the grateful pride of your good opinion, 
which you have given me the right to cherish, for any favour 
or advancement that the more privileged in station could 
receive. * * All that I could desire, and far more than I 


ever could expect, you have conferred upon me in the | 


honour you have done me to-day. It will be a memory 
that must remain as an actual possession to me and mine 
which nothing in life can take from us.” 

And then, the curtain fell on the great actor,-—— 
‘we suppose for ever. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDEXCE. 


Paris. 
WueEN Madame Emile de Girardin some years 
ago produced the tragedy of ‘Cleopatra,’ ill- 


natured and straight-laced critics, startled at the | 


interesting colours in which she had painted certain 
weak points of the character of ‘ Egypt’s 
wanton Queen,” prophesied that her next heroine 
would be Messalina. The word spoken in jest has, 


as is frequently the case, come true—at least, in | i 
part. Messalina has been brought on the stage as | 


a slandered and injured woman,—although not by 
Madame de Girardin. In this case the advocates 


of an apparently hopeless cause are MM. Jules | 


Lacroix and A. Maquet; whose new tragedy, 
‘Valeria,’ has been most successful at the 
Thédtre Frangais. I think that I may now venture 
to assert that the work of réhabilitation can no 
further go,—and that this last product of French 
ingenuity will prove the Pillars of Hercules for all 
future historical whitewashers. The authors have 


The actor has 


Independently 


the empress under her less notorious appellation of 
Valeria. We must say that this deference to 
popular prejudice seems rather squeamish on the 
part of such bold dramatists. Why not have, as 
is the phrase here in political matters, le courage 
de ses opinions? The scruple creates a useless— 
though but momentary—confusion in the mind of 
the spectator. The wife of Claudius, the mother of 
Britannicus, the hated rival of Agrippina, be she 
a monster or a victim, a pattern of virtue or a 
byword for depravity, is Messalina;—even though 
she be called Valeria. But confusion is the very 
pivot of the whole tragedy: which is, in fact, 
nothing more than the oft-adapted idea of the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ over again. The complete 
resemblance between the virtuous empress and 
the courtezan Lysisca is the cause of all the 
calumnies which historians have repeated and 
posterity has believed. Life being once given to 
the personage of Lysisca, Messalina may ‘be the 
purest of women. Silius shares with her the 
sympathies of the public. He is not only the 
handsomest but the noblest of Romans; and not 
the less interesting from the curious fact that he 
recovers from a visit to the Arena, where he kills 
three lions! Claudius, too, is a good sort of man; 
rather too fond of eating, perhaps, and a little 
absent,—but a true lover of letters and patron of 
the arts. That there are sufficient discrepancies 
in the character of Claudius, as transmitted to 
us by Tacitus and Suetonius, to leave room for in- 
terpretation is undeniable; and I have, therefore, 
| thought it worth while to lay MM. Lacroix and 
| Maquet’s hypothesis before your readers. The 
first of these gentlemen is known as the author 
(among innumerable other things) of a translation 
into French verse of the Satires of Juvenal :—we 
are, therefore, bound to suppose that his scepti- 
cism in matters of history does not proceed from 
ignorance. M. A. Maquet’s frequent collabora- 
tion with M, Alexandre Dumas is not quite so 
good a title to the confidence of the lovers of his- 
torical propriety. 

The piece is got up with care, and that atten- 
tion to artistical details which has of late been 
displayed by the Thédtre Frangais,—and which is 
certainly a great improvement on its former 
system of contempt for all antiquarian correctness. 
Mdlle. Rachel sustains the double parts of Valeria 
and Lysisca with equal dignity and spirit; and by 
her nice shades of acting and her varying coun- 
tenance escapes the monotony generally attendant 

, on such two-fold impersonations. 





;_ MusicaL and Dramatic Gosstr.—The Royal 
| Italian Opera is advertised as intending to com- 
| mence its season on the 29th. It is rumoured that 
the first opera given will be ‘Guillaume Tell,’ 
with Signor Tamberlik as the Arnoldo. The pro- 
gramme, we suppose, will now shortly be issued. 
The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society 
of Musicians took place yesterday,—Lord Carlisle 
in the chair. 
| Lord Saltoun has accepted the perpetual Presi- 
| dency of the Melodists’ Club, vacated by the decease 
| of the late Duke of Cambridge. 
| We have some tidings of first interest from 
| Leipsig,—for our first interest in music must always 
attach itself to new compositions by well-esteemed 
hands. After a long holiday, we are glad to hear 
| of M. Moscheles writing again,—especially since 
that which he has written takes the worthy shape 
of a Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello. Of this 
| report speaks most highly. Now that M. Moscheles 
is ‘‘in the vein” once more, we wish he would 
give us the new grand Concert Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin which has been so long a deside- 
vatum. Perhaps a iorm of greater difficulty does 
| not exist. In that interesting manuscript, the 
| Thematic Catalogue of Mendelssohn’s compositions 
| kept by himself, were noticed three or four essays 
at such a work, none of which satisfied the writer 
sufficiently to induce him to continue. We know 
of no living composer so able to solve the problem 
|as M. Moscheles. Referring the other day to his 
| Allegri di Bravura (works laid aside, but not dead), 


not ventured, however, to give to their piece the | we were anew struck with the vigour, intellect, 


real name of their heroine,—but have presented | 


|and symmetry which they display, as compared 





with anything now laid on the pianoforte _ 
We may advert to another feature of interest « 
two which have marked the musical Season gf 
Leipsig. A third Symphony in & flat, by M. Gade 
is described to us as “clear, melodious, and ney 
—a great advance upon any of his former works” 
Of the same composer’s ‘Comala,’ a cantata the 
subject of which is, of course, taken from ‘ Ossian,’ 
handsome things are also said.—M. Litolff has been 
playing with success at the Gewandhaus Concerts, 
At these the songstress for the season has bee 
the Frau von Strantz, a pupil of M. Garcia—ip her 
maiden days, Mdlle. Zehner of Frankfort; who jg 
described as having a lovely contralto, and sing; 

Italian music extremely well,—‘‘ Mozart and Beet. 
hoven less satisfactorily.” —A new opera, ‘Theor. 
sair,’ by Herr Rietz, appears to contain music of that 
learned order which becomes heavy on the stage, — 
especially when united, as we are told is the cag 
with a tediously doleful libretto. , 

‘La Tempesta,” by MM. Scribe and Halévy, 
has been produced by Mr. Lumley at Paris sings 
we wrote last; the opera having undergone g 
change of some moment—nothing less than the 
suppression of the entire third act. This solves 
the difficulty which made Mendelssohn reject the 
libretto in its original form, by something like a 
total destruction of the parts of Prospero an 
Ferdinand,—since the sole interest of the piece 
must now lie on Caliban’s Atlantean shoulders, 
Mdlle. Rosati was the Ariel; and, we are sorry to 
see, was severely hurt by a fall on the night of the 
first performance. So far as we can make out, 
the success of ‘La Tempesta’ in Paris has been 
much the same as it was in London. What that 
is may possibly be more accurately learned from 
the English and French treasurers than from the 
English or French journals. 

Signor Rastrelli, an Italian violin player of cele. 
brity, is shortly expected in Paris.—The Gazette 
Musicale makes handsome mention of some showy 
pianoforte music by M. Rolling,—who by his name 
should be a German, and whose habitat is New 
Orleans.—M. Vieuxtemps is announced as intend- 
ing to visit London this season. 

Mr. J. William Wallack, who has made some 
reputation in America, will perform this evening, 
at the Haymarket, the part of Othello,—being his 
first appearance in London. 





MISCELLANEA 


Manchester and Salford Education Committee.—I observe 
a statement in the Atheneum of last Saturday that under 
the bill of the Manchester and Salford Education Committee 
the great body of Roman Catholics will be excluded from 
its advantages. I can assure you that nothing was further 
from the intention of the framers of the bill than any 
such exclusion ; and on a further careful perusal of the 
clauses you will find that such is not the case,—as “all 
schools which are permitted or permissible by some minute 
of the Committee of Privy Council to participate in the 
benefits of the Parliamentary grant for Educational Pur 
poses” are clearly admitted. Some of the Roman Catholic 
schools in Manchester have received aid from the parliamen- 
tary grant and could at once be admitted unto the Union. 
There may be Roman Catholic Schools—as there are schools 
of other denominations—whose managers refuse to comply 
with the conditions of the Committee of Council, and are, 
therefore, self excluded; but I feel confident that in the 
event of this bill becoming law, the Roman Catholics wil 
be larger recipients, in proportion tothe amount of rate 
they pay, than any other religious body.—I am, &c. 

Joun PEEL, 
Hon. Sec. to the Manchester and Salford 
Committee on Local Education. 


** Mr. Peel, it will be perceived, does not remove 
our objection to the bill:—indeed, he makes no reply 
to it. The case is very simple. Does not the bill 
contain a clause enforcing the reading of an “autho- 
rized” version of Scripture in the schools :—and has 
Mr. Peel any reason to believe that the Roman 
Catholics of Manchester will accept such an arrange- 
ment ? 


Lambeth Ragged Schools. —A meeting was held on 
Wednesday afternoon at these new buildings to cele- 
brate their opening. ‘fT hey have been built and en- 
dowed by Mr. Henry Benjamin Hanbury Beaufoy; 
and comprise two infant class-rooms, two reception- 
rooms for children on their first visit to the schools, 
and two large apartments, one for boys and the other 
for girls. The centre of the building is occupied by 
the four smaller rooms, and the larger ones are p!a 


on each side of them. The cost was stated to be 
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4, Vital Statistics of Scotland: its Pauperism, idiocy, eq 
Tables of 7 hg Mortality, Corn, Currency, Stocks, &c. 
John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOUR- 
NAL, Part XXXVL., for March Ist, price 1s. contains:—Notes 
on Heat—Neilson’s Steam Crane—On the Propulsion of Steamers 
—Simplification of 7 Smyth’s ‘Tropical Air Cooling Appa- 
ratus,” by W. Petrie. —Epitome of American Invention—Ou 
Calculating the ‘Gestalt Eifect of Steam Engines—Hadrot’s Mode- 
rator Lamp— Watt's Improved Canal Locks and Lifting Apparatus 
—Houldsworth’s Improvements in the Manufacture of Iron—Gra- 
ham’s Gas Cooking Range—Holden’s Tri-colour Signal Lamp— 
¥uller’s Landau Carriage Body—Combined Mangle and Clothes 
Press—Thomson’s Turbine—Improved Paddle Wheel—On Setting 
out Railway Curves—Steam Communication between the Thames 
and the Clyde—Diminutive Locomotives—Ower’s Safety-Boat Plug. 
Illustrated by a —_ Engraving of Neilson’s Steam Crane, and 
numerous Woodcut 
London : Hebert. 88, Cheapside. Patent Offices—Glasgow : 166, 
chanan-street ; Edinburgh: 20, St. Andrew-square. 


HE CAMBRIDGE and DUBLIN MATHE.- 
MATICAL JOURNAL. Edited by W. THOMSON, M.A. 
¥,.R.S.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the U ae of Glasgow. No. XXV. 
CONTENT! 
ore. A Properties of | Te Functi By 
On the Intersections of Two Conics. m J. J. Sylvester. 
On certain * with t Lines of 
of the Becond Order. By John Va “Rutled ledge. 
Two Arithmetical Theorems. By Henry Wilbraham. 
Application of Combinations to the Explanation of Arbogast’s 
seethes. By Professor De Morgan 
Notes on Lagrange’s Theorem. By ‘Arthur Cayley. 
One Doubly Infinite Series. By Arthur Cayley. 
‘Laws of the Elasticity of Solid Bodies. By W. J. Macquorn 


Rankine. 

Mathematical Notes— 

I.—A Demonstration of Taylor’s Theorem. By Homersham Cox. 
IL. —Temaneization of the known Theorem, that the Arithmetic 
tween any number of Positive’ Quantities is greater 

than their Geometric Mean. By A. Thacker. 

On the Construction of the Ninth Point of Intersection of Two 
Curves of the Third Degree, wh en the other Eight Points are 
give n. By Thomas Wed 

On the Theory of Linear benaties. By George Boole. 

*x* The next Number will be published on the Ist of May. 

NOTICE to supecninase to the CAMBRIDGE and DUBLIN 

ATHEMATICAL JOUR 
In future Three Numbers, of about Six "theels each, will be 
published yearly. 
To Subscribers “paying their Subscriptions in advance directly to 
the Publishers, re lan & Co, Cambridge, the price will be 15s. 


. or 168, 
Worsber, procurable by order through any 


rice of each 
r, will be 6s. 

Post-oftice po may be made payable to Macmillan & Co, 

Cambridge. 




















Now ready, 
HE MONTHLY PACKET of EVENING 
EADINGS for YOUNGER MEMBERS of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH No. ILI., enlarged to Righty, pages, feap. 8vo. price 6d. 
Cc ‘ontents of No. 
C on the C The Litile Duke. Chapter III. 
—Conversation pale 


Our Feathered Neighbours. 
The Hospital de Lagaraye. Cha) apter I. 
Sunlight in the Clouds. Chap-| G ¥ R 
ters IV., (Continued. 
The f —— t of ‘Artegal & Elidure. 
Conway Castle and Snowdon. 
Nisibis. 
Thrashing Corn i - Chili. 
, Paternoster-row. J. H. Parker, 





Hecti 





Cameos from’ English History. 
Cameo IIT. 
Missions in the Fourth Century. 


—s at. 

J. & C. Mosley, 6 
Oxford, and 377, ‘Stranc 

GRAY'S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS, 

Just published, 12mo. with numerous Illustrations, price 88. 
EM PERORS of ROME from AUGUSTUS to. 

CONSTANTINE; being a Continuation of the History of 
Rome for Young Persons, By Mrs. E HAMILT: ON GRAY, Autho- 
ress of ‘A Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruri Cc, 

“ We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best 
histories of the Roman Empire for children and young people 
which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamilton Gray has made 
herself acquainted with at least some of the more important 
ancient writers on the subject of which she treats, and also with 
the p eneeee of Niebuhr and other modern investigators of 

ry."— me. 
The book is a ery g good compendium of the Imperial History, 
primarily ctor etic for children, but useful for all.”. or, 
London: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


WORKS just published by PARTRIDGE & OAKEY, 








lL 
AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. 
Under the etpaty = the Author, by whom this Edition has 
ised, feap. - price 48, 6d, 
HE AUTHORITY of GOD; or, the True 
Barrier against Romish and Infidel Ageression ; being Four 

Addresses by the Rev. J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNB, D.D. 

With an INTRODUCTION, written exclusively for this ‘Edition, 
which embraces also a Sketch of the late Professor Neander. 


8vo. 78. 6d. clot h, with Portrait, 
HE FEMALE JESUIT ; , the Spy in the 
Family. instating her Autobi nm Years 
poten mS he ife,” and her recent Lntrigues | in : SPoctamnns Family 





Je, small ii sy 


THE MAGICIAN PRIEST of AVIGNON ; 


or, Popery in the Thirteenth Century. A History of the Life 
and Timesof Louis the Eighth. By T. H. USBO f 
of, A New Guide to the Levant, Syria.’ &c. menace 
ondon ge & Oakey, rThoster-row; d 70, Ed, ° 
road (Hanbury & Co, Agents). Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. And 
all Booksellers. 


detail of the hidden deceptions of 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE. 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 


LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGL ree LANGUAGES—ENGLISH- 
GERMAN and GERMAN GLISH. Adapted tothe English 
student by C. A. FEIL ING, Professor HEIMANN, andJ. OXEN- 
FORD. Fourth Edition, in 2 thick vols. large 8vo. reduced to 
28s. cloth lettered. 

‘he London edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary is unquestionably 
superior to every other, with the exception of Hilpert, which is too 
comprehensive and costly to command more than a very limited 
sale. he great ad which it over the original 
German edition (as well as over all other Dictionaries published in 
Germany) is, that it has been thoroughly remodelled and adapted 
to the wants of English students by competent scholars in this 
country; and although, in point of size, former editions may have 
ap eared more expensive than some others, vet this edition being 
reduced to 288, it is now much cheaper,—the bulk of the latter Dic- 
tionaries being, in most cases, eae by the incorporation of a 
mass of obsolete words and useless phrases, which serve rather to 
embarrass and perplex than to assist the student. 

Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &e. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. FEILING, 
Royal 1smo. price 78. 6d. strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker & Co.; Dulan & Co.; 


published, 

HE SPANISH PRO’ TESTAN TS, and their 
PERSECUTION byt PHILIP IL A Historical Work. By 
Sefor Don ADOLFU DE C: RO. —_— from the Original 
Spanish, bv THOMAS PARKER, E 
“A dreadful indictment of the Pay val ‘system, a fearful commen: 
tary on the Romish priesthood, and a terrible warning to man- 

kind.”—British Banner. 





and D. N utt. 


MAZZINI. 
Just published, price 1s. 
O*% the POPE, CATHOLICISM, and PRO- 
ge yoy being Letters on the Encyclica of Pope 
Pius V.. from the Pope to the Council. By JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 
MAZZINI. 
ready, feap. 8vo. price 


owr 
OYALTY eal REPUBLIC ANISMin ITALY. 
Iilustrating the late important and deeply interesting events 
in Italy, and containing oe azzini’s Oration on the Death < the 
Brothers Bandiera; Letter to M. de Tocqueville and M. de Fal- 
loux, &e. &e. JOSEPH MAZZINL. 
“We fearlessly assert that there is no living writer of English to 
be compared to Mazzini in the — a most precious character- 
istics of original genius.”— Daily 


“ Always dignified in tone— chen yaingelarty eloquent.” 
Examiner, Oct. 19. 
ust published, OH 102. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of CHURCH LAWS. 
By the Rev. £5. MUSCUTT. 
CONTAINING, 
Chapter I.—Sketch of Christianity from its first aeteapection into 
Britain till the arrival of Augustine in a.p. 
Chapter I. aa various kinds of Church Law. 
hapter I11.—Church Laws relative to Things Civil, arranged 
Chronologically, from a.p. 602 to 1850. Reason why Civil 
Matters were the first objects of Ecclesiastical Legislation. 
Chapter po fe as pee Laws respecting Things Spiritual, in Chro- 
nologica 
Chapter V. aLaws relating to Things Mixed ; or, partly Civil and 
part! itual 


Witha Copious Index. 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Established 1823. : 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-C: hairman. 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. ‘Archibald Hastie, Esq., MP. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. BA Charles Morris, ot 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Es 





Edward Charrington, on” + Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
on Paris, M.D. Cantab., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
S., 27, Dover-street, (President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 


Surgeon— Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton-street, 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.AS. 

The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy combined 
with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than those of any 
other Office, which entitle the Assured to participate in re Profits, 
an an y lower than those of any other M Assurance 


The ‘WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are Ar every fifth year 
among the Assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Payment of 
the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Parti- 
cipating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 

fits. 


Physician John A 
F.R.S. 


The Bonvs declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
pe: ) upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent, on the 
remiums received. 

mm granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the 
ociety. 
The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,000,000. 

Annum, 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by the Society 
resulting from low Premiums, and a division of the entire projits 
among the Assured :— 


Income 180,0007. per 
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Prospectuses and full suselers may be obtained on applica- 
tion to pris ER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


[HE UNITED GUARANTEE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ersk 
Joshua P. Brown Westhead, Esq. 
The Directors invite Proposals for Life ‘Assurance 
ing a Premiums may be paid quarterly, “4 
annu: 7 
The: ofits of the Guarantee De; 
A. he pro e Gu ce Department divisible among th. 





Medical referees paid by the Com 

Fidelity Guarantees, with or without Life Assurance, at moder 
y order, 
Tv Am oa 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATIOx, 
Established by Royal Charter, in pres Ht of Ki George] 
Se igen sURANCES 
Branch Office. 

HIS CORPORATION has ony ASSURAN 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YE SSURANCES 5 
= tion « of p some ora 

INE INSURANCES ee current premiums of the 


ate rates.— Policy stamps free. 
J. KNIGHT, Secretary, 
1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARIN 
Head , No. 7 my > k. 
Melua PETER 1 Reenter Esq. F.RS. 
inSuRANcks effected at mo 
OHN LAURENCE, Seer 





LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA, 
A TION, 7, Lothbury, London. lA. 
Life sevens of every description can = effected with this 
Ame resal It of the last di f profits is sh following 
e result of the vision of pro shown in th 
tableywhich exhibits the additions made to the sums assured ust 
policies of seven years’ standing. 
The next bonus will be declared i in July, 1851. 





e at Duration Sums 


Ag Annual 
Bntrance. of Policies, | Assu: Premi jgidditien to 


ium, 





£47 118 
133 110 | 





~ Phese additions, if with the 
found to range as high as 69 per An, apee — 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary, 


pera LIFE ASSURANCE (COM. 
PANY Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit (with- 
out security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual Pre 
miums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at anytime, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
~ becomes a claim. 

‘able adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
ae which the fullest security is obtained on very low, but gradually 
increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months. 
Board of Directors in Steentonee any at 2 o'clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 


Extract from the Half eer Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium d for of 100. for the 
Whole Wem o of ite 


ae *- Premium for 
years. 














Whole Premium 


Age. after seven years. 





| 
| 
me 


R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of —— Assurances, may be obtained upon application t 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes-street, Bank. 


{HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837, Empowered by 
special Acts of Parliament. 62, William-street, London; 
and 21, St. David-street. Edinburgh. 

Capital, One Million, 
Directors. 
George Bousfiel Charles 1 
Thomas Challis, wy & Ald. 


cob G. Cope, FE 
John ieee Ben” 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 





Joseph Dawson, Esq. 


omas 
Actuary—David Ou anton. Esq. 
Solicitor—Stephen 

i for the A of £100, h pasebioat ent 





Annual Pr 











ie 3 | | l | 
£1 16 3 22° 5 2°” 8 £2 ts 7 nee 
The “abet amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
an 


1. Entire freedom of the Assured trem vependlligyast a- 
aie _ the mutual liabilities = partnersh: 
tT of Claims guaranteed by a — of +7 000,000, 
oddities Peng ater hae 
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| en eggs of an 65, 60, ie « 50, « previously i in a the ay ~ Sh. 
——~ paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Qu * 
limited of its, in O; me Sum, or on oes 


Decreasi ing Seol — 
ecreasing Scoles. 7 
3. Policies on the Participating Scale i diately interested in 


the Profits of the Com 
4. The Sas <f the kamal admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
presen 
Security not forfeited by Dueling, Susi 


Stock- 
rchandise, Shi pping in Docks, Rent, Risks 
at m 


1,0002. aavanced 9 on Personal Seourity, and 








vor serine’ os 
e Execution of Judicial Sentences. 
P orIN “THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furni 


of all descriptions, 
from 100 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
by Act of Parliament in 1934,— 
Ue compan Te gt nm; 97, George-street, Edin- 
glace, Fe olaee. Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
—Charles Downes, Esq. 
meh _ — 7 “%, ‘ Hegre ea 
i. . as. Maitland, Esq. 
EB Bi a esdent William Railton, E 
Charles B. Ca . F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Ts Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
= added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
R= 1847, is as follows :— 


_[sum added \Sum added 
i ed.| to Policy | to Policy 
Sum Time Assur inl 


841. in 1848, 

aan ~eagal } 
— 683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 
13 yrs. 10 mths. a a o | “sai 10 
100 0 0| 157 0 1,257 10 
“ wim 0} 1,157 10 
an at 0 1,022 10 
50 0 “o| 815 0 623 15 
| 4 0 545 0 
0 cll 5 


<aanamits the most moderate scale, 
The Prowit need. be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
phen jsfor Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, 8. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
T LIFE Rey COMPANY.—Established in 1836. 
jiame 
wi 10, ew fater-street, Liverpoa! 20 and 21, Poultry, 





sible at 
ayable al 
. Death. 





ecococecocom 








Trust 
omas Bernard Birch Bart. “AL. P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. ; 
=m - a boone — oe Esq. 


Chairman WILLIAM Ricon, Esq. 


PP te SOBEL : 

JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq.; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 
George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Es. 

John Marriott, 

Edward Moon, ; ag 

Lewin Mozley, Esq. 

Joseph Shipley, Esq. 

H. Stolterfoht, Esq 

John Swainson, Bs. 


Directors in London. 
Chairman—WILLIAM, EWART, Fag 262 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE FRED. YO NG, Esa. 
Sir W. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonb: 
Ae Brown, Esq. M.P. John 3 Esa. 
a mee forse, —- 4 M. ongeter =. Me 
i arrison, . oe = 
Janes Hartley, nn Swinton Bo t, Esq. Secretary to 
M ie Com) —_ 
tea = ya ee ee Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
Foreign and Colonia! Insurances effected. 
ums as in other established Uff ces. 
Settlement of L iberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on_ Profits, being declared and 
suaranteed when i Policy i is effected. 
of Policies fi dealt with. 


Thirty days « Fee for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed, except on the ground of fraud. 
Full Prospectuses may be had on application at the 7 ofthe 
Company as above, or teeny of its Agents in the Country 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &. 


[aE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND EAST INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, a MALL, LONDON. 


Direct 

by Sir Pustee Smith, K. i. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman. 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Major-Gen. Edw. Vvared, C.B. 
6. Cockburn, G.C.B., Rear- | Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 
Admiral of the United Kimg- | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 

Capt. William 

Uajor-Gen. Bir J. Cockburn, Bt. | Wm. Chard, 
GOH. Wilbraham “Tay ylor, Esq. 
6c, Sir Thos, Bradford, G.C.B. Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, 


6.0.8. 
Major F. 8S. Sotheby, C.B. 
E.LCS. 
yan on are. Pollock, Gs me 8 
in jam Cui ° 
jal At 4 Captain Michael Quin, RN. 
a ea fn om. Sir Dudley St. Leger 
Rs. CB. 
Yeeren. Taylor, C. B. E.LC.S. 
essrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 


ey. b 
. N avy Agent. 





e Government Calculator, and 
are of the netitue of A . ctuaries. 
upon t! ves 0: perores | in every pro- 
and tation in life, and for every part of the world, with 
Western Coast of Afri Africa within the Tropics. 
constructed upon sound principles 
to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate 
home premium, in case 0 Pom ben of risk, persons 
yc — from one climate to another, 
Sit policies 
Oumifths of the P: its are divided amongst the Assured. 


JOSEYH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies yoyo with this a after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
malning in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN. FOUR- FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their — 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained i 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ampleguaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments “ 7 resoiam Ss. 

ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


LKINGTON and Cc O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
respectfully to call attention to their 





ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and Wns -% o. a 
od of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the 

ction of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES “tnd OLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern improvements, at the no- 
Talent charges. Ladies’Gold Watches,with gold diate} jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with ename — dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guin ranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches jewelled int in four holes, 
6 guineas,—E, ENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


IGHT LIGHTS.—The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 
They are warranted to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
which cannot be said of any others. 
Every description of Candles, Senge, Oils, &c. of the very best 
anette and at the lowest possible p 
L ANT, Wholesale Agent for PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 253, REGENT-CIRCUS, Ox. 
FORD-STREET. 








22, REGENT-STREET, “ 
is, MOURGATE-STRERT, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 

At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the Lew poy K€ of ety ie public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elki er 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless gech ¢ artiaies bear their 
Patent Mark, viz, * E. & Co. under a crow 

Estimates, Drawings, and Seine sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





W ATCHES and their Management.—T. COX 

SAVORY & CO. have published a Pamphlet describing 
the constructions of the various Watches in use at the — time, 
and explaining the advantages of each, with Lists of Prices. Itis 
intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the purchase of an article, the erineinal characteristics of 
which should be accuracy and durabilit; iy, It also contains remarks 
on the proper management of a watch by the wearer. It may 
had gratis, on a plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Bavory & 
Co. 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


GAFETY for STREET DOORS. — CRUEas 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat key 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of Seer and the re so low 
as to place them within the reach of classes, Chubb’s Patent 
ae hyoed Safes and Boxes forma ae ty for deeds, 
ee ks, &c. from fire and thieves. C. b & Son, 57, 8t. 
‘aul ‘s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord BA, odd 16, Mar- 

ket-street, Manchester; and’ Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.— 250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 

ECHI’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

may be had GRATIS, or will be sent post free on applica- 

tion at 4, LEA DENH: ALL-STREET, near Gracechurch-street. 

= ECHI’S Razors, Strops, and Magic Paste are renowned through- 

ut the civilized world; he exhibits also the most récherché stock 

of et Maché articles Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Tea Trays, 

don. Everything for pe Toilet and 











8, &e. on 
Ww ork Table “table Cattery of —_——— quality. 
Tables, a charming m a wet day. 


OFFEE and ARROWROOT ADULTERA- 


mM Mechi’s famous 











TIONS.—KNIGHT & SONS, TEA-DEALERS, GROCERS, 
83, GRACECH U RCH-STR. EET, beg respectfully to announce 
that their Establishment is one of” the Two referred to by the 
“ Analytical Sanitary Commissioners,” in The Lancet, Medical 
Journal, as vending “Coffee of excellent eg and high flavour, 
and entirely free from adulteration.” The Arrowroot, also pur- 
chased at their address, was pronounced to be genuine, These, and 
every other article of Grocery, may be obtained from their Old 
ees Ww ee equally free from adulteration and at 
Prien —Please to address, “KNIGHT & SONS, 83, 

GR rata RCH I-STREET, corner of the Spread Eagle Hotel.” 
Town orders sent to any part, carriage free. Country orders, ac- 
companied by a Post-office or Bank order, or by a reference in 

London, will meet with immediate attention. 


N EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
EmAL & oon have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
rpose of k include every — of Bedstead. In Iron 
thei Stack 7 will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pilla Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every mane o and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are suffici 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy an "French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chin Dam asks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, without 
Bttempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest ane of 
Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, ir 
Stock will be found to be estes @ on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade ae during the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully extended, and the g ~ Ay whether of a plain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, are of 
well-seasoned materials, sound hy ~y and warranted. 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy poe Acidities, Heartburn. Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa INNEPORD is admirably adapted 
for ee — Children.— Din — & ©O., Dispensing 
Chemists, 17: je See (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
aud by its tonic and invi properties enables the sto 
to vive daily — the f 





a d by the Proprietors, Lea & Perains, 6, Vesoctoost, St 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, y 
essrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and ‘ao 
— ~~ erchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
alers in Sauce, 
-B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 

& Perrins” are upon the label.and patent cap of the bottle. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its paritying and alterative pro 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is vi grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and eveni: the cus 
= digestion, and to a deficiency of this property yin the cue. 
mary breakfast and su may, in agreat measure, be a 

the frequency of cases o! ‘ion, generally termed vilieuse Ty 
has been found high! ‘ben cial in correcting the ne ee ie 
digestive organs, ms hones ‘arises many Gicenges, such 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the ™ and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packets, price 4s. 
by the Patentee, 12, Bouthanipton-steest, Strand, London ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others—N.B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following | singular 
and authentic case of restoration of the human hair is 
worthy of observation, more particularly as it relates to an article 
of high and unive during the last half-centu “Mr. 
A. Herrmann, of Queen-street, Soho, hid been quite bal for some 
time past, and had tried various preparations for the recovery of 
his hair, but without any beneficial result. He was then induced 
to try the effects of ‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ and after daily ap- 
fis nai it for about two months, he, much to his gratification, had 
we Lew a restored, and now possesses a beautiful head of hair. 
fact speaks too strongly for itself to require comment.” 
ells Weekly Messenger. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
is celebrated throughout the World for its genial and nourishing 
qualities for the Human Hair. For Children it is especially re- 
en as forming the basis ee Beautiful H Hair, and 
ren oy e use e 

38, 6d. ; 78; Family pee neni oe four small) 10s, 6d.; 
and doubie that it size, 21s. per bottle. 

of the genuine article am/ ROWLANDS’ 

the’ wor MACASSAR OIL, 


oy 
Gagne ® 4 two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of the 
per D sori} 1,500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 
Sold t. 4 PROW ND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


MPOOTHACHE PREVENTED by using 
BRANDE'S ENAMEL for Spive decaying Teeth, and ren- 
dering them sound and painless, ice 1s. Wnough for several 
Teeth. The only substance @ O ael ty the medical oan 
being unattend n or danger, and the good effects of w leh 
are permanent.—Sold by all Chemists 4 the La § Tinedem. 
Twenty really gutberiaes a nials accompany 
full directions for use. Sen via tetar of post, by J ; Ww WiiLis, 
59, F LEET-STREET, LONDON, n return for 13 penny stamps, — 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY = —— 
Twenty-sixth Thousand— 
OVEL OBSERV ATIONS on _ CAUSES 
and perfect and often m speedy CURE + at NERVOUS, a > 
and Head Complaints, &c., 
will be cheerfully franked to every address, if if one cae ae is 1} 
to the Author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bed: Bedford-sq 

















Heal & Son's List_of — of 
ry description of Bedding. 's sent 
y post, on application % thely Factory, 
ree 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 


ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SUTREA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching tho roughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in nthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe Seance 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable patiniet Russian 
md which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
eet in "the most -omesiine and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrni jou, vitality with its preserved valuable prepentios of absorp- 
tien, vi ity. and a durability by nas of direct im: ions, 
a inter jate parties’ profits Ay estructive 
bietchin a he luxu ag; oy uine Smyrna 8pon; 
130 B, “Oxn 
Cau 





ares BINGLE fe Betablishment, 
rd-street, - door from H 
tion.—Beware'o f the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 28. per box. 


NOTHER CURE of COUGH and HOARSE- 
NESS by DR. LOCOCK’S yg WAFERS. 

* Parliament-street, Liverpool, 1848.—Sir, I had been 
troubled witha cough’ d eae, - * nearly two years, without 
relief, when I was indueed to try Locock’s Wafers, the effects of 
which were soon visible, for one large box (2s. 9d.) has quite cured 
= J my since ae ge A Asy f # Th —. — 4 

ey also have e er 
WILuiaMs,” ryt ve aoe, Ser Ranelagh. They 
have a pleasant rice 18. 2s. $d. and lls. per box. Also. 
Di, LOCOCK'S F FEMALE WAFERS, rice 18. 1d, 26, Od, and 
lls. per ber, the ledicine for Female: 
1 Pills +. similar names are  Counterfeits 


CURE by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
and PILLS of a TUMOUR on the KNEE.—Eighteen 
of Portugal-street, Lincoln’s lnn-fields, 

caught a severe cold, which settled in her knee, and formed a 
tumour on the joint, Shick: in the course of time, ate stilt 
that she could not bend it, and it epee so for twelve months, 
She tried remedy after remedy, but to no purpose, and she became 
fearfullyalarmed. At last she rubbed Hollowa, ‘s Ointment into 
it unsparingly every vight and mand the fe took the o— which 
com jetely ai ispersed the tumour, net e wy be —_ 








months ago, Mrs. Jones, 





iant as ever, and free from pai i aroaetat: and 
at at Professor Holloway’s cstablisiment, Oe. Stran 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 90 


Including numerous Original Letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill. Edited by se i 


ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. mo 


PERHAPS no name of modern times is productive of so many pleasant associations as that of ‘‘ Horace Walpole,” and certainly no name was ever nop the Ko 
intimately connected with so many different subjects of importance in connexion with Literature, Art, Fashion, and Politics. The materials which j oe 
offers to the Biographer may indeed be regarded as affording a series of the most entertaining illustrations of society in the last century that haye eve A. J 
been brought before the public. The position of various members of his family connecting Horace Walpole with the Cabinet, the Court, and the Legals. 0 ( 
ture, his own intercourse with those characters who became remarkable for brilliant social and intellectual qualities, and his reputation as a Wit, a Scholy 5 
and a Virtuoso, cannot fail, it is hoped, to render his memoirs equally amusing and instructive. The nearest approximation to a correct idea of the atin. jy SPECI 
tive character of such a work will be found in a list of some of the distinguished persons who figure in its pages :— 


THE ROYAL FAMILY (with whom Horace Walpole} THE WALPOLE FAMILY.—Sir Robert Walpole first | EMINENT POLITICAL CHARACTERS.— 

was connected by the marriage of his Niece).—George 1, | Earl of Orford (Ch Nor of the Exch ), Horatio Lord | of Bath, St. John Lord Bolingbroke, Harley Earl of Oxiori, 
Sophia Dorothea, George IL, Queen Caroline, Prince Frede- | Walpole of Wolterton (Ambassador to the Courts of France Duke of Marlborough, Earl of Sunderland, the Duke i 
rick, William Angustus Duke of Cumberland, the Princesses and the Hague), Robert second Earl of Orford, Sir Edward | Newcastle, Henry Pelham, Earl of Chesterfield, Willian 
Anne (Princess of Orange), Caroline, Emily, Mary (Princess W. gt Rapa “ abs Paar’ = | Pitt Earl of Chatham, Bubb Doddington, Sir Wi 

of Hesse-Cassel), Louisa (Queen of Denmark), George II., | Walpole, K.B. (Chief Secretary for Ireland), Frederick Kep- | ham, John the great Duke of Argyle, Lord Chancellor 
Edward Augustus Duke of York, William Henry Duke of | pel (Bishop of Exeter), James second Earl of Waldegrave | wicke, Earl of Granville, Lord North, Cardinal Fleary, 
Gloucester, Henry Frederick Duke of Cumberland, Prin- | (Governor and Privy Purse to George IIL), George third | Horace Mann, George Selwyn, the Duke of Bedford, Byi 
«esses Augusta (Duchess of Brunswick-Wdlfenbuttel), Caro- | Earl of Orford (Lord of the Bedchamber), Lionel Earl of | of Sandwich, Fox Lord Holland, Lord Bute, &e, 


line Matilda (Queen of Denmark), the Old and the Youn > “oi 
Pretender, Cucina! York, &c. 8 | Dysart, George Earl of Cholmondeley (Privy Seal), Charles | pyyNENT LITERARY CHARACTERS — 


THE COURT.—Lord Hervey, Countess of Suffolk, Lady Viscount Townshend (Secretary of State), Francis Marquis | Addison, Gray, Goldsmith, Jacob Bryant, Lady Worle 
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Sundon, Lady Hervey, Duchess of Marlborough, Countess of Hertford (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland), Field-Marshal | Montagu, Dean Swift, Gay, Rev. William Cole, Vertue th: I 
of Ailesbury, Duke of Queensbury, Duchess of Kendal, | Henry Conway (Secretary of State), Laura, Maria, and | Engraver, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Rev. Jompt peel 
Countess of Darlington, Miss Brett, Madame Walmoden, | Charlotte Walpole. Spence, Chatterton, Madame de Graffigny, Madame tu WB "s isrge 3 
Lady Deloraine, Miss Vane, Lady Archibald Hamilton, Deffand, Miss Berry, &c. &c. Medal and 
Lady Middlesex, &c. eahibited i 
Bach Tre 
the size of 
The Soc’ 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
FOR 1851. 


ar LI 

















CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, AND INCLUDING MANY ADDITIONAL FAMILIES. BE 

Now ready, complete in 2 very large vols. double columns (equal to 30 ordinary vols.), price 2/. 2s. bound. MIDDLE: 

This important national work comprises a GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DICTIONARY of THE WHOLE of THE LANDED GENTRY of Great Britain and Ireland, with § Pupil sou 

particulars of 100,000 persons connected with them, forming a necessary companion to all Peerages. - _ 

“ A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the fullest account of every known family in the United Kingdom. It is as necessary as a Directory in every office” essential t 

Messenge. Guineas, & 

1.) its 

is. M 

pearly 14 2 
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LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF MR. DISRAELI’S CHARLES I. wT 

E N © LA N D Vo L 1 | A New Edition, revised by the Author, and edited by his Son, aie Gr 

. “ihanaaiee B. DISRAELI, M.P | 

By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. ag —_ | Baoe 

Now ready, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. bound. 3 vols. Ove, Ste, Ca Baume, 

“ The present volume of this interesting work, comprising the lives of fourteen princesses, embraces “ Mr. Disraeli has ived that the republication of his father’s ‘Commentaries on the Lifeasl 1 

an extensive and important period of English history (from the time of Edward I. to Edward LV.) | Reign of Charles I.’ is peculiarly well timed at the present moment ; and he indicates the well-knom gy S°0ry, ¢ 

“Thanks to the indefatigable industry of the author, and to her happy method of making that enter- | chapters on the Gevius of the Papacy,and the critical relations of Protestant Sovereigns with DU 
taining to the reader which must have proved to herself iniinitely laborious, we possess in this volume, | Catholic subjects, as reflecting, mirror-like, ‘the events, thoughts, passions, and perplexities of the 

not only a series of valuable biographies of royal ladies, but a most accurate and interesting por- | present agitated epoch.’....No apology was needed for re-introducing to the world so instructive abl A4 TLI 

ture of the d sti of the diffe t courts of Europe, as well as of the English court, | original a work.”—7imes. tical prin 

two centuries over which its narratives extend.”—John Bull. —_ . 

ce 0 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER sr 

a 

" ch is 

By R. H. HORNE, Esq., Author of ‘ Orion,’ &c. 2 vols. so ae 


. v 

“The subject of this book is the bodily and social condition, the mental and political position and progress, of the working classes; but let no one expect any violent antithetical contrasts of characte: rit 
from * The Dreamer and the Worker’ ; any setting up of our practical friends, the energetic and industrious artizans, by knocking down all abstract thinkers ; any repetition of the vulgar-minded crust opportuni 
against the poet or the speculative philosopher, by calling him a visionary and adreamer. What things he sees and foresees, what practicable structures for the future, he may d v 
question for large-minded men, and all who wish to be just to the world’s benefactors.....So much for one of my heroes. For the other and the class to which he belongs—that I au 
practical observation among sailors and shipwrights, brick-makers and builders, miners an@ mechanics, iron-works and farm-lands—and not in vain,—I trust will be sufficiently apparent in london, 
pages.”—Extract from the Author's Preface. 








NEW WORKS of FICTION, by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. Has 


TALES and TRADITIONS of, MADAM DORRINGTON, of the | The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: manure, 
HUNGARY. By Francis and Tueresa! DENE. The Story ora Lirz. By Wiu1aM | a Story ofthe Present Time. By S. W. FUL te imm 
Puiszky. 3 vols. Howitt. 3 vols. Esq. 3 vols. sation, it 


“From Mr. Howitt’s ability and just fame as a painter of coun- “ snati »—John Bull. The syste 
try life, we were prepared for a pleasant and profitable reading of A most powerfully told and fascinating tale."—J 


his new work, but we have now to welcome him as a fiction writer attention 

TIME THE AVENGER. of = eneeitenes. * He has nen rare pas i Setaeiane and bry, 
, ss r * _y. | of. the principal character of this most interesting story, the . ' 

By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. | jnimitable Madam Dorrington. ‘The characters of the sterner SECOND LOVE; or, Beauty Kindly pe 

“ Contains scenes that enchain and fascinate the reader.” sex, too, are admirably drawn, Jeremiah Gould, the learned Vicar 


z . arm : , 3 vols. Si * 
Examiner. | of Westwood, would have done no discredit to Goldsmith’s pen. IntTELLEcT. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. " t Sandf 
“One of the most touching tales we ever read.”—John Bull, = Weekly Chronicle. [Just ane 
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